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TT: prospects of Greek intervention on the side 
of the Allies have become this week more 
remote than ever. No nation, not actually 
attacked, has ever been presented with a stronger case 
for going to war than Greece during the past few weeks. 
All her interests have pointed to a single course of action. 
In the first place, there was the motive which she shares 
with all her neighbours of wishing to prevent Austro- 
German hegemony in the Balkans. Secondly, there was 
the fear of the aggrandisement of her bitterest enemy, 
Bulgaria, whose occupation of Macedonia could only be 
a prelude to an advance on Kavalla and on Salonica 
itself. Thirdly, there were the ties of honour and past 
comradeship which bound her to come to the rescue of 
her ally Servia. Fourthly, there was the prospect of 
being able to liberate from the Turkish yoke in Asia 
Minor another large section of her race. It did not need 
a statesman so able as M. Venizelos to perceive that such 
motives and prospects as these would justify the taking 

of far more serious risks than could possibly be involved 

in joining the Allies. And on top of this overwhelming 
case for action there came the extremely generous terms 

—of which the gift of Cyprus was only a part—offered 

by the Allies for Greek help in Servia. Yet Greece still 

declines to move. Fear of Germany, however exag- 
gerated, can surely not be enough to account for the 
phenomenon. 

* * * 

It is indeed becoming more and more clearly evident 
that the personal wishes, affinities, and perhaps private 
pledges of King Constantine are the governing, if not 
the sole, factor in Greek policy. How far from the 
direction of her real interests Greece may be carried by 
the accident of her dynasty is a question to which perhaps 


the King himself hardly yet knows the answer, and on 
which no outsider, at all events, can offer a valuable 
opinion. In Paris it is openly asserted that the Greek 
Government is only awaiting a favourable opportunity 
to abandon its neutrality in favour of our enemies ; and 
from Rome there comes a circumstantial report of a 
Greco-Bulgarian agreement, pending or concluded, 
whereby as soon as the Servians are clearly beaten the 
Hellenic forces will occupy Monastir. Reports of this 
kind, however, may safely be received with a good deal 
of scepticism. The situation, disappointing and un- 
certain as it is, contains certain elements of hard fact 
which must not be ignored. One of these is the fact 
that a large majority of the Greek Parliament is behind 
M. Venizelos and his policy of active intervention on the 
side of the Allies—and the Greek Government has no 
money. Another is the fact that Greece is a country 
absolutely vulnerable to sea power. The occupation of 
Monastir or any other overt action by Greek forces 
against our ally Servia would be naturally and immedi- 
ately followed by the appearance of a Franco-British 
Fleet before Athens—not to mention a number of 
serious minor inconveniences which the Allies almost 
without effort would be able to inflict upon a hostile 
Greece. All the possibilities should be considered, and 
amongst them the possibility that the Greek Govern- 
ment may regret the pressing hospitality offered by M. 
Venizelos to the Allied troops, and evince a desire to be 
rid of its visitors ; but actual belligerency, except on our 


side, is hardly practical politics for Greece. 
* * * 


Meanwhile it is to be feared that Servia is succumbing 
to the triple onslaught of Austrians, Germans, and 
Bulgarians. Nothing could add to the heroic tragedy 
of her situation with so many foes to face ; and little, it 
appears, can be done to mitigate it. We can no more 
save Servia than we could save Belgium. The fate of 
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one was sealed by the treachery of a trustee; the fate 
of the other, if the worse should come to the worst, will 
have been sealed by the desertion of a pledged ally. The 
second crime is less heinous than the first, but a crime 
history will surely call it. It is possible, however, that 
the Austro-Germans have no intention of wasting men 
on a systematic crushing of Servia. Their main business 
is to break a way through to Constantinople and that 
involves only a partial occupation of the territory of 
northern Servia. The Bulgarian attack in the south will 
doubtless be pressed with all possible vigour, but this 
has to meet Franco-British forces which are already not 
insignificant (by the standard of Bulgarian resources) 
and will steadily increase in strength. A line of resis- 
tance appears to be in course of creation which, though 
it cannot protect the heart of Servia, should prevent the 
hostile occupation of the particular regions on which 
Bulgaria has set her heart. For some time to come the 
operations of the British and French armies will probably 
have to be mainly defensive, but it is now clearly intended 
that they shall not remain so for any longer than the 
time necessary to bring up really adequate forces. 


* * * 


There has been encouraging news from France again 
this week. The importance of General Joffre’s new 
success in Champagne, in breaking the Courtines salient 
east of Tahure, lies not so much in the actual gain of 
ground as in what the gain indicates as to the condition 
of the German line. It is now more than a month since 
the Allied offensive in the West began. During that 
period the Germans have counter-attacked repeatedly 
both in Artois against the British and in Champagne 
against the French. Except for a small partial success 
just south of La Bassée, all these counter-attacks, 
although apparently pressed with the utmost vigour, 
have failed completely ; with losses which, in some cases, 
are known to have been immense. The Allies, on the 
other hand, have been following up their initial success 
by a series of further advances, extending their gains 
at point after point. It may be assumed that the 
German Staff have done everything in their power to 
stop this process, and to strike a blow which would 
re-establish their prestige on the Western front. And 
if they have not done so, it is because they cannot. It 
may be men they are short of, or it may be guns and 
munitions ; but it is now, at all events, clear that they 
have not on this front the strength they need. It is 
difficult to avoid a similar conclusion with regard to the 
Russian front. And yet German troops are spared for 
a new campaign in the Balkans! Such a policy may 
claim admiration ; its wisdom will be tested by events. 


* * * 


The political situation at home has been perceptibly 
easier this week. Even the Morning Post has announced 
that Cabinet meetings have been more harmonious 
than for many weeks past—a back-handed sort of 
compliment for Sir Edward Carson. The illness of 
the Prime Minister has no doubt had something to do 
with it, but that very fact only shows how artificial 
and insubstantial the “crisis” has really been. The 





“‘ opposition” newspapers seem to have decided to 
concentrate on the demand for a smaller War Cabinet, 
and as some change corresponding to this demand is 
apparently about to be made, they will be able to claim 
a victory, on the strength of which, we may hope, 
they will themselves subside into a more “‘ harmonious ” 
state of mind. It is reported that the Inner Cabinet is 
to consist of five or seven members. The four first 
choices are obvious ; they must be the Prime Minister, 
with the heads of the War Office, the Foreign Office, 
and the Admiralty. The fifth and sixth would pre- 
sumably be the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Minister of Munitions. The seventh might be Lord 
Curzon or Mr. Bonar Law. How far recent dissensions 
in the Press have been reflected inside the walls of the 
Cabinet we do not pretend to know; but there is at 
all events this much to be said for a smaller body, 
that any disagreement arising as to policy is far less 
likely to develop into a serious quarrel—still less into 
a split—when only five or seven men are present than 
when there are twenty-two. 


* * * 


On Tuesday Mr. McKenna definitely declined to accept 
any modification of the unfair burden which his Budget 
imposes on the poorer classes of income tax payers. He 
argued that before his Budget the man with £200 a year 
was the most lightly taxed individual in the country, 
paying (in direct and indirect taxation added together) 
only about Is. in the £, whilst the man with 30s. a week 
paid (wholly in indirect taxation) about 1s. 3d. in the £. 
In. future they would both pay about Is. 8d. He 
maintained accordingly that what he had really done 
was not to create an injustice but to remedy one. In 
short, he justified himself for overtaxing £4 a week by 
showing that 30s. a week was still more overtaxed. 
It is, of course, perfectly true, as we have frequently had 
occasion to point out, that the working man has always 
been over-taxed. That fact has indeed been the whole 
foundation of the Radical and Socialist demand in the 
past for a reduction of indirect taxation. But Mr. 
McKenna’s remedy, whilst it removes the grievance of 
the horny-handed as against the black-coated proletarian, 
merely accentuates the grievance of both as against the 
large property owner. We use the word over-taxed of 
course in a relative, not in an absolute, sense. We should 
be prepared to see the man with £200 a year taxed, if 
necessary for war purposes, even more heavily than he 
is to be taxed in 1916. The point is not that he is being 
asked to pay too much, but that the owner of £5,000 a 
year is being asked to pay too little in comparison. 


* * * 


According to Mr. McKenna’s own figures the man 
with £78 a year pays Is. 8d. in the £, whilst the man with 
£5,000 a year pays 4s. 8d.; and in his view those figures 
represent an equivalent sacrifice. But it is a view which 
certainly will not be shared by a majority of his country- 
men. Perhaps their opinions are prejudiced by the 
possession of small incomes or perhaps his is prejudiced 
by the possession of a large one, and it is a pity they 
cannot test the point by changing places. It is surely 
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clear, however, that in the event of much heavier taxa- 
tion being called for the proportion which the Chancellor 
thinks so perfect cannot be maintained. Every penny 
that is taken off a family income of 80s. a week means 
not only definite hardship but an actual diminution of 
food and physical efficiency. The man with £5,000 a 
year, on the other hand, is left a rich man, with nearly 
£4,000 a year, when Mr. McKenna has done his worst. 
A scale of taxation which was really founded on the 
principles of equity and economics would place not 
merely a heavier share but the whole of the burden on 
incomes above a certain limit. This becomes obvious 
if one considers the contingency of having to raise the 
last possible penny out of the whole body of taxpayers ; 
for clearly the owner of £5,000 or £10,000 a year could 
pay 18 shillings in the £ with less injury to the national 
efficiency than the earner of 80s. a week can pay 18 pence. 
At the moment it is not practicable to press any further 
the protests which the new income tax scale has called 
forth, but the Chancellor must not imagine that his 
defence is accepted by any one outside his own economic 
class. 
. * * 


In one direction at least the cause of social reform is 
likely to benefit as a direct result of the great war, 
and that is in regard to the welfare of motherhood and 
infancy. The war has made it impossible for anyone 
to deny or even ignore the national importance of this 
problem. On Tuesday a meeting was held at the Guild- 
hall to inaugurate an infant life-saving campaign, 
and both the President and the late President of the 
Local Government Board were amongst the speakers. 
The meeting was remarkably well reported, and on the 
following days leading articles emphasising the need 
for immediate Government action appeared in many 
papers in whose columns such subjects were not wont 
to receive much attention two years ago. The Morning 
Post—we intend no reflection upon the past record of 
this particular paper—having enunciated the admirable 
doctrine that “ the strength of a nation consists not in its 
wealth, but in the well-being of its citizens,” demanded 
that Mr. Long should forthwith frame and introduce a 
comprehensive Bill “ dealing thoroughly with the whole 
question,” “‘ enforcing upon local authorities the duties 
incumbent upon them, and, if necessary, providing 
grants towards the cost of the measures required out of 
Imperial funds.”” We need hardly say that we most 
heartily endorse this demand. It is well within the 
range of possibility that the loss of life caused by the 
war should be far more than counter-balanced within a 
very few years by the lives which comprehensive and 
sustained State action in this direction might save-— 
and at a cost that would be merely trifling. 


* * * 


_The latest pronouncement of the Minister of Muni- 
tions—the “pound a week minimum for women on 
munition work ”—nartakes, we fear, of the disingenuous 
~ mer which has marked all the dealings of this 
~ cegemm with Labour. The obscurely drafted 
we rules now issued apply only to the Government's 

wn factories, very few of which are yet at work. They 





do not apply to the thousand controlled establishments, 
in which Mr. Lloyd George told the Trade Union Congress 
that his Department fixed the wages! With regard to 
these, in which ninety-nine per cent. of the women are 
employed, the Minister only “recommends” the 
adoption of the new rules; and employers, we are told, 
are openly saying that they have not the slightest 
intention of adopting them. Moreover, it is not all 
women on munition work to whom the new rules apply, 
but only those engaged on work of a class not formerly 
recognised as women’s work. Then, though women are 
to get the same piecework rates as men, and where the 
premium bonus system has been customary, the same 
time allowance and the men’s time rates, this is not to 
be the case if the premium bonus system is newly 
introduced. Rule 6 gives the women in such cases the 
same time allowance, but omits to mention the man’s 
time rate. But the widest loophole is afforded by an 
astounding Rule 10, which—apparently in contradiction 
to the foregoing rules—expressly declares that “ piece- 
work prices and premium bonus basis times shall be 
fixed by mutual agreement between the employer and 
the woman or women who perform the work.” Does 
Mr. Lloyd George really not see that such a clause, re- 
introducing individual bargaining, and deliberately 
excluding not only the men’s Trade Union but also the 
women’s Trade Union official, knocks the bottom out 
of the whole scheme—even if it were adopted by the 
thousand firms which employ all but one per cent. of the 
women? The “pound a week minimum” is still a 
myth. 
* * * 

The formal treaty concluded between the Committee 
of General Managers of English railway companies and 
the two Trade Unions of railway workers at the end of 
last week is a notable achievement in more ways than 
one. The General Managers met the Trade Union officials 
on equal terms, and admitted their claim to represent 
the whole of the railway employees “ engaged in the 
manipulation of traffic.” Thus passes finally into ob- 
livion the figment, so long maintained, that no such 
“collective bargaining” could ever be admitted in the 
necessarily disciplined railway service. The men— 
presumably also their new female colleagues—gained a 
concession of one, two, or three shillings per week, 
representing an annual sum of nearly three millions 
sterling, to continue until the Government relinquishes 
its present hold on the railways, and thereafter subject 
to a month’s notice. The war bonus, thus raised to 
five shillings per week on an average wage of twenty- 
seven shillings, still falls short of the equivalent of the 
rise in prices and rents, which we may put at between 
30 and 40 per cent. In return, the Trade Unions bind 
themselves, to the end of the war, not to present any 
fresh demands. We suggest that this must be under- 
stood, as the lawyers say, rebus sic stantibus, or subject 
to present conditions remaining substantially unchanged. 
If prices presently are doubled, how can such a stipu- 
lation be maintained? Employers and Trade Union 
negotiators—and the Board of Trade officials who bring 
about such settlements—would do well to bear this point 
in mind if they wish to avoid future misunderstanding. 
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HOW LARGE AN ARMY CAN 
WE AFFORD? 


HAT is called “the City” is intensely 

W patriotic, in spite of, or perhaps because 

of, its cosmopolitan ancestry. It is tra- 
ditionally even “ Jingo,” and warlike, to its own 
financial detriment; and probably a proportionately 
greater majority could be polled in favour of com- 
pulsory military service among the thirty thousand 
City electors than in any other constituency outside 
Cheltenham. Yet those who feel the pulse of this 
unique constituency are becoming aware of a distinct 
uneasiness about the steadily increasing daily cost of 
the war. It is not the ultimate burden, enormous as 
this must be, which is alarming financial experts— 
great is the recuperative power of energetic nations— 
but the daily provisioning of the six millions of men, 
our own and our Allies, which our Government has 
apparently undertaken. More precisely, what is dis- 
quieting the bankers is a doubt whether the Cabinet 
realises the financial conditions of the problem that it 
is called upon to solve. Has the Government taken 
any steps to ascertain how large an army the nation 
can afford to maintain ? 

The first thing to realise is that there is a limit beyond 
which the nation could not possibly go. This maxi- 
mum number of men that we could maintain in uniform 
is, of course, not to be discovered by any ingenious 
manipulation of the Census figures of males between 
18 and 40, deducting a purely arbitrary fraction for 
those physically unfit for service. In fact, it is exactly 
the prevalence of this kind of arithmetical argument 
for compulsory military service, and the failure to dis- 
cover in the utterances of Departmental Ministers or 
responsible soldiers any appreciation of the other 
factors, that is making the financial experts uneasy. 
The men in uniform have to be fed and clothed, and 
supplied with a quite indescribable variety of neces- 
saries—not out of store, for nowhere in the world is 
there any such accumulation—but from what is pro- 
duced day by day by the unnoticed, ununiformed army 
of the factory and the farm. The men in khaki need, 
it is estimated, the incessant labours, in the munition 
factories alone, of at least one-sixth of their numbers, 
merely to preserve their shell cases and cartridge 
pouches at the firing line from a fatal emptiness. But 
this country has to produce, day after day, not only 
what is required by our own millions of men, but 
also—as we are now authoritatively informed—what 
is needed by three millions of the troops of our Allies. 
It has, moreover, to maintain the population at home, 
on a scale of living in which “ the City ” sees, for all its 
warnings, a comparatively small aggregate economy. 
The national balance-sheet can be drawn up in simple 
terms, to which without insuperable difficulty estimated 
numerical values can be given. On the one side is the 
aggregate daily productiveness of so many workers, 
which we may call (a). On the other side are (b) the 
daily provisioning of the people at home ; (c) the daily 
provisioning that we have undertaken of three million 
men of our Allies ; and (a) the maintenance of so many 
British soldiers and sailors with the colours, with the 





daily provision of food and munitions that they require. 
Taking b and ¢ as fixed, what is the maximum number 
we can possibly give to 2 without producing a deficit ; 
remembering that every addition to 2 means an equiva- 
lent diminution in (as well as an increased demand 
upon) a, the daily productiveness. Has the Cabinet 
had any such calculation before it? What “the 
City ’ is beginning to fear is that, when Lord Kitchener 
asxs for more soldiers and new expeditionary forces, 
and Mr. Balfour keeps silently increasing the Navy 
and the aircraft, and Mr. Lloyd George adds one 
hundred thousand after another to his enrolled 
million of munition workers, no one is calculating 
whether these apparently inevitable demands are not, 
by their unconsidered effect in reducing the nation’s 
productiveness, coming actually to transcend the 
possible maximum of 2. If it be true, as some financial 
experts are inclined to fear, that 2 cannot be put at 
more than three millions of men—at any rate, unless 
and until 6, the consumption of the nation at home, 
is greatly reduced—then it is of no use for the 
fighting services to ask for a larger number of men, or 
for the diplomatists to promise additional armies. 
Consistently with maintaining our existing forces in 
efficiency, fulfilling our promises to supply these of our 
Allies, and feeding the nation at home, the Government 
will find itself unable to exceed that figure. Somewhere 
along the line there will be a failure of supplies. It is 
clearly of vital importance that the calculation should 
be made, with the greatest possible knowledge and skill. 
It would help the nation to co-operate more intelligently 
with the Government, and would in no way assist the 
enemy, if the calculation were published. 

Those to whom the calculation is entrusted would 
naturally take into account how much the nation could 
draw from outside itself, either by borrowing, or getting 
goods on credit, or selling securities. The limit to these 
possibilities is narrowly set. Borrowing at home is 
merely momentarily transferring the burden—it does 
not support it even for a day. The enquirers would 
naturally realise the importance of our export trade ; 
including the shipping, banking and insurance services 
that we render to neutral countries ; and even the earn- 
ings in America of our authors and actors and music-hall 
performers. (One journalist, long past military or even 
munition-making age, observed the other day, quite 
rightly, that the most useful thing he could do to help 
his country to win the war was to develop to the utmost 
his contributions to the United States press—not 
because of their literary or argumentative value, but 
because his articles were valuable “ exports,” which 
tended to keep the foreign exchanges at a par level.) 
Every worker for export, whether he is making cotton 
cloth, or the silliest luxuries desired by the New York 
“ Four Hundred,” is as valuable a producer as the man 
who tills the earth or manufactures shells. Are these 
export workers all “ starred’? on Lord Derby’s lists, oF 
is our export trade to be depleted in order to fill the 
firing line ? 

We could, of course, increase the value of #—that 
is to say, enable the additional armies to be raised that 
the fire-eating club-sitters who call for “ National 
Service” desire—if we who remain in civilian garb 
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would diminish the value of b—that is to say, reduce 
our own consumption to the extent, say, of halving our 
several personal expenditures. There is, indeed, a 
logical connection between the “conscription of men ’ 
and the “ confiscation of incomes,” which would justify 
their being adopted simultaneously. But this (which 
could be done by a fifteen shillings in the pound Income 
Tax, duly exempted, abated, graduated and dif- 
ferentiated) our middle and upper classes are apparently 
not prepared for. Such personal economies in con- 
sumption as are being made must be taken into account ; 
but the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s remark as to the 
absence of evidence of any aggregate diminution of 
consumption is highly significant. We could accom- 
plish the same result by raising the value of a—that 
is to say, increasing our aggregate productiveness. 
This we are doing to some slight extent by reducing 
our terribly large proportion of idlers. We are gradually 
adding, possibly, 10 per cent. to the six millions of 
women “ gainfully employed”; and thus diminishing 
the army of functionless daughters whose parents 
have hitherto seen no shame in their futile gentility. 
We have even added perhaps as many to the aggregate 
of fourteen million male workers, by recalling the super- 
annuated and diminishing the percentage of unem- 
ployed. Unfortunately, owing to official timidity and 
landed obstructiveness, we have failed to make any 
appreciable increase in our food production; and a 
large part of the newly-summoned workers are em- 
ployed only on “‘ war work,” which, though (like nursing) 
useful, does not actually produce what is needed to 
maintain the line. It is plain that the proportion 
that we can add in this way to the nation’s aggregate 
output of food, uniforms, rifles and munitions, and thus 
to the value of z, is not very large—probably short of 
10 per cent. 

Thus, the limit to the army that the nation can 
possibly keep in the field is a very real one, and one 
which it is suggested that we may, even now, be close 
upon reaching. It is pertinent to enquire what would 
happen if the Cabinet makes no such enquiry into the 
value of was is here suggested; and (failing to under- 
stand the financial considerations involved) raises 
a larger army than we can afford. Perhaps the first 
sign would be a growing scarcity of meat, and some 
other commodities, and a soaring of prices sky-high. 
(Note that this point is apparently already reached in 
Austria and Germany, under different economic cir- 
cumstances.) The foreign exchanges, especially that 
with New York (now becoming the financial centre for 
the whole of America and the Pacific), would go steadily 
more against us ; instead of 4.86 dollars to the sovereign, 
as in normal times, or 4.62 as this week, it might go 
as low as 4.20, or even less. There would be a steady 
export of gold to all points, that would silently exhaust 
our store ; and we should have to call upon the owners 
of gold ornaments to bring them in for melting down, 
giving war-loan bonds in exchange. The King might 
even appeal, as was done in the Prussian War of 1813, 
to women to bring in their wedding rings, and take iron 
ones in exchange. All this would, however, not go far ; 
and our indispensable imports would presently fall off, 
with the price of bread rising to famine point. The 


next symptom would perforce be a very serious shortage 
of supplies either for the masses at home or for 
the armies abroad, and consequently, to prevent both 
waste and monopoly, a Government organisation of the 
food supply. Within a very short time the whole 
nation would be on rations—and diminishing rations 
at that—and the end of our ability to maintain the 
struggle would be within sight. 


THE REAL GROUND FOR ALARM 
M OST of the recent murmurers in our Press and 


Parliament assume that where we have failed 

our failures have been political and not 
military. Their prescription for curing them is to change 
the composition of the Cabinet, not that of our military 
Staffs. This is praiseworthy, so far as it betokens a 
reluctance to criticise particular commanders ; nothing 
is more to be deprecated than that irresponsible members 
of the public should ventilate strong opinions about 
individual generals, whose merits and demerits they 
cannot possibly be in a position to judge. Nevertheless, 
the assumption, to which we have alluded, contradicts 
the facts. Where we have failed, our failures have 
mainly been military, not political ; and it is important 
to recognise this, if we wish to retrieve them. 

What has been the military history ef the British 
armies in 1915? Stating it broadly, the offensive has 
been in their hands throughout ; but all their offensives 
have either failed completely or have been accompanied 
by some serious measure of failure. We have never had, 
as we had in 1914, to repel the main weight of Germany 
directed to breaking our front. The one really dangerous 
enemy attack (that on the Ypres salient in April) was 
only a counter-offensive meant to hold us in check while 
Mackensen and Hindenburg massed the strength of the 
Central Empires against Russia. For the rest, the 
position of the British armies, whether in France or in 
Gallipoli, has throughout the year been one calling for 
a successful offensive on our part. But though the 
attempt has been repeatedly organised on the largest 
scale in both theatres, it has never attained success save 
in a local and secondary sense. In the larger sense the 
long record is one of continued defeat. It is this record 
which has encouraged Bulgaria to attack us; which 
discourages Rumania from joining us; which frightens 
Greece out of fulfilling her duty towards our Serbian 
Allies ; and in which rather than in any political cireum- 
stances the chief hindrance to our prospects must be 
sought. 

We said last week that the censorship has not really 
prevented people with the necessary training from 
getting a pretty reliable idea of the course of military 
events. The Army is now so huge, the number of 
officers and men who come home wounded or otherwise 
is so considerable, that the story of this year’s battles 
could not be hidden even if we were without printed 
accounts of them. And there is no impenetrable mystery 
about the main reason for our failures. It has not been 
lack of men. On the Western front we have consistently 
outnumbered our enemy ; and in Gallipoli we had men 
enough in August, if possibly not in May and June. Nor 
has it been lack of munitions. There is no evidence 
(except the statement of the Times’ correspondent last 
May, uncorroborated by Sir John French’s subsequent 
dispatch) that shortage of munitions has ever hampered 
us in the actual course of a great offensive. Nor is it 
failure of the rank and file. It seems generally confirmed 
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that our new armies, no less than our old, have shown 
high discipline and aptitude in addition to courage, and 
have strong claims to be regarded as the finest fighting 
material in Europe. Whence, then, the failure ? Almost 
unanimously from those who have been in it comes the 
answer, Bad Staff work ; and from a good many, whose 
testimony merits respect, comes much evidence as to 
bad officering generally. 

The story is along one. It runs from Neuve Chapelle 
in March to Hill 70 and the Hohenzollern Redoubt in 
September, passing on the way such episodes as the 
costly and fruitless offensive in May, the futile fights 
round Hooge, and the long and tragic series of Gallipoli 
blunders, culminating in the two great defeats after the 
Suvla Bay landing. We are not criticising the plans of 
the higher command in most of these cases. Whether 
they were good or bad most of them seem to have failed 
not on their merits, but because of glaring shortcomings 
in their execution. When a soldier complains of bad 
Staff work, he does not usually refer to a Headquarters 
Staff. Too much mystery surrounds that august body 
for its mistakes, if it makes any, to be widely manifest. 
The Staffs whose conspicuous blunders any subaltern or 
sergeant may see (and do see far too often) are the Staffs 
of brigades and divisions. One can scarcely exaggerate 
the importance of the work which, under modern con- 
ditions and with modern vast armies, it falls to these 
Staffs to perform. Their officers are, as it were, the cog- 
wheels in the gigantic machine, upon whose exact and 
efficient carrying on of each impulse originally communi- 
cated by the commander-in-chief’s lever it entirely 
depends whether the commander-in-chief can make his 
will effective. War began with captains of small bands, 
whocould personally think out every move and personally 
shout their orders to each of their followers. It went on 
to commanders like Alexander and Hannibal, or for that 
matter Napoleon and Wellington, who could still think 
out every detail of great consequence and could normally 
see with their single pair of eyes the whole field of a 
battle which they directed. Two generations ago came 
the Moltke era, with an increase in the size of armies, 
which gave Staff work quite a new importance. But 
even that stage is far behind us. The armies of to-day 
are on a scale which dwarfs those of Moltke’s campaigns 
out of all comparison. Good Staff work is no longer 
merely the handmaid of generalship ; to a large extent 
it takes generalship’s place. An army, whose Staffs are 
as inefficient as too many of the British Staffs are, must 
labour under a persistent tactical inferiority. It can 
rarely expect to win offensive victories ; by which, after 
all, most wars are decided. 

How has this state of things arisen ? How can it be 
remedied ? 

It seems to have arisen simply enough. Before the 
war we had, relatively to the size of the nation, a small 
Army and a small corps of officers. Moreover the latter. 
for various reasons, contained disproportionately few 
men with brains. We have now an Army on the scale of 
the nation, and the problem has been to provide it with 
colonels, brigadiers, generals of division and Staff officers. 
The solution adopted has been to select them almost 
exclusively from the small body of men (many of them 
of third-rate and fourth-rate ability) who had held 
commissions in the Regular Army before the war began 
and were not killed or invalided in 1914. The reason 
for its adoption was the peculiarly clannish spirit of 
British Army officers, which makes them prefer the least 
able of their own number to the ablest outside, when 
there is question of a military appointment. It is almost 





a point of honour with them to maintain the principle 
that long membership of the Army is a more important 
qualification than conspicuous abilities ; because, indeed, 
if it were not so, few of them could have reached their 
positions or could continue to hold them. The only 
other qualification generally recognised in the Army is 
that of birth and social connections ; and it has supplied 
the only other visible criterion, by which staff officers 
have been largely selected during the war. 

There can be no remedy but to deal impartially with 
blunderers and to start making a more sensible use of 
the multitude of much abler men who have taken com- 
missions since the war began. In the last sixteen months 
the majority of the most gifted men in the country 
between the ages of 20 and 35 (and many still older) have 
donned the King’s uniform. The Universities and the 
younger ranks of the professions have given (among their 
crowds) the best men that they have—men of the 
standards which are only reached in the country by 
perhaps a dozen men in each year, men whom no large 
civilian business would dream of setting to common 
undifferentiated employments. The Army utilises them 
as second lieutenants, like any others among tens of 
thousands. They may rise to captaincies ; few, if any, 
go higher. In no instance of which we can hear have 
they been singled out in virtue of their ability for staff 
work. Even those with special technical qualifications 
are often not put to their specialist uses. And while 
Lord Tomnoddy and the Hon. Algernon Worthless adorn 
General Dugout’s staff, and make his incompetence still 
more dangerous, some of the most brilliant of the 
younger Fellows from Oxford or Cambridge have been 
killed at the front serving as junior officers in infantry 
battalions. 

What is true of staff inefficiency is, we fear, true in a 
serious degree of the officering of the new armies generally. 
The officers as a body are much less good than they 
might have been, for two main reasons—the strong and 
inexplicable preference shown in the granting of com- 
missions to inexperienced youths over rather older and 
far more experienced men, and the unbusinesslike omis- 
sion to select and sort candidates intelligently on the 
basis of their previous records. The result as observable 
in this country in camps and officers’ training schools is 
seldom satisfactory. Among a chaos of types the “ cub” 
type tends to set the pace—fast for pleasure, slow for 
work. It is a brave type, and if courage in an officer 
could make amends for inefficiency, its tragic daily 
casualty lists would silence criticism. Unfortunately, 
an officer who loses a battle by getting his men killed 
does not save it by getting killed himself. 

It is not easy to say to what extent the staff blunders, 
that have spoiled all our offensives, have been aggravated 
by the inadequate average skill of regimental officers. 
Both weaknesses tell, and their roots are closely inter- 
tangled. But the problem of the staffs is the more glaring 
and surely the more remediable. As long as the War 
Office persists in trying to stretch the narrow resources 
of our old officer-corps to meet the new needs, so long 
will it continue to be common among the less conspicuous 
commanders and staff officers to find fourth-rate men 
doing first-rate work. Even before the carnage of 1914 
there were barely enough able men in that old officer- 
corps to go round the old Army—let alone an Army 
approximately ten times as large. It is absolutely 
essential to bring in new blood at the centres of army 
direction ; and this can only be secured if ability (includ- 
ing well-proved ability in previous civil life) is diligently 
and continually searched for, and made the sole avenue 
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to staff positions. The need is not a remote one, which 
can be let alone till quieter times. It is the matter of 
life and death for our Army now. Looking back over 
the past ten months, the extraordinary bravery of our 
soldiers, their truly splendid spirit at the fronts, and the 
vast sacrifices, which the nation has offeed so willingly, 
are seen in tragic contrast to the uninterrupted series of 
our military failures. The main factors in these failures, 
though little mentioned in public, have long ceased to 
be obscure to the student ; and their working is exempli- 
fied with painful iteration in every fresh British offensive. 
Unless we can remedy them, we may do worse than lose 
battles; we may even, so far as the war comes to be 
decided by Britain’s land-efforts, lose the war. 


THE SMALLER NATIONALITIES 
OF RUSSIA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

HE New York American published the other day a 
long interview with Professor Hans Delbriick on 
the question of the terms of peace which Germany 

hopes to secure. In addition to the usual items, the “ free- 
dom to the seas,”’ a large indemnity to be paid by England, 
the return of all the German colonies, together with com- 
pensation for disturbance in the shape of Uganda and the 
French and Belgian Congos, the Professor declared that 
Germany intended to “ liberate the smaller nationalities of 
Russia.” In this phrase he was presumably referring to 
the inhabitants of Russian Poland, the Baltic provinces, 
Lithuania, and the Ukraine; though what he meant by 
the term “ liberation ” remains undefined. 

To the particular and special case of Poland a good deal 
of attention has been devoted in this country and throughout 
the world. But far less has been heard of the Lithuanians 
and Ruthenes (also known as Ukrainians, Little Russians or 
Malorussi), who are, indeed, only now beginning to express 
themselves audibly. There is a curious similarity in the 
history of the various medieval States which came into 
existence in what is to-day European Russia or Muscovy. 
Ruthenia, Lithuania, and Poland, restrained in their origin 
by little in the way of natural boundaries, swelled, rather 
than expanded, more rapidly than was compatible with the 
healthy growth of an organised State. The result was a series 
of absorptions. Lithuania absorbed Ruthenia in 1340, 
Poland absorbed Lithuania in 1569, Muscovy—by this time 
Russia—absorbed Poland. Such, stripped of its inessentials, 
has been the history of these kingdoms. To-day the opposite 
process is in operation. Ruthenia and Lithuania protest 
that they have not been absorbed at all. After six hundred 
years a new Ruthenia is to arise from its ashes. That, at any 
rate, is the claim of German and Austrian publicists who, 
like some politicians nearer home, profess a faith in “the 
rights of small nationalities.””. The matter is worth examin- 
ing in some detail, for it would seem that the appli vation 
of the principle of nationalities in this case, if it were practic- 
able, would lead to the suicide of the Russian Empire. 
Ruthenia claims 28,000,000 souls in European Russia ; 
Lithuania 4,000,000, at the outside. 

Lithuanian nationalism manifests itself in two entirely 
different directions: as an anti-German force and as an 
anti-Polish force. Since the early thirteenth century Teuton, 
not Slav, has been the dominant factor in Livonia and Cour- 
land—the Lettish provinces of “ Lithuania.” The Knights 
of the Sword and, later, the Livonian Order gave way, in the 
course of centuries, to a land-owning class almost exclusively 
composed of persons of German origin. To-day the total 


number of these is about two millions. The native Lettish 
peasantry under the dominion of Germans acquired the 
Lutheran religion and drew apart from their own kinsfolk 
who, under Polish tutelage, embraced Roman Catholicism. 
This is the principal explanation of the difference between the 
Letts and the Lithuanians. During the last thirty years 
Lettish nationality has developed rapidly. The policy of 
Russification adopted against German influences in the late 
eighties acted, in the long run, as a stimulus to the Letts. 
At the same time the tendency of the German residents, 
to buy out Lett farmers and replace them by German 
settlers, resulted in an influx of the peasantry into the 
towns—especially Riga—their entry into commercial life, 
and the creation of an educated middle-class. The Letts 
now have their own newspapers and an incipient literature 
including a national poet who lives in Florence. Hatred of 
the Germans continues, however, and is now probably 
stronger than ever. It will be remembered that in 1905 the 
Lettish peasantry rose up in revolt against its German land- 
lords, and was only subdued by the Russian military autho- 
rities after a considerable amount of Lettish and German 
blood had been spilt. Lately we have read Gesman com- 
plaints that the country through which the advance towards 
Riga was made was found to be virtually a desert. The re- 
treating Russian troops are said to have burnt all that lay 
in their path. It is more than probable that the Lettish 
peasantry assisted in this respect, since it was the property 
of “landowners” as well as “Germans” that was being 
destroyed. Of equal significance is the announcement 
that Lett volunteer battalions have been found in Riga. 
It will thus be seen that Lettish nationalism is of an economic 
rather than of a racial character. In the Duma the Lett 
deputies co-operate with their Esthonian neighbours, race 
being entirely subordinated to economics. 

Of the same race as the Letts, the Lithuanians have had a 
very different history. After the Union of Krevo (1885) and 
the consequent “conversion ”’ of the whole country to 
Roman Catholicism, Lithuania and Poland spent two 
centuries in conflict, interrupted only by seven separate 
** unions,” of which the leastifactitigus was that of Lublin in 
1569, commemorated on the spot by a black obelisk, still to 
be seen. There have always been Lithuanian patriots to 
denounce these “* unions,” the more so when their country 
was irretrievably draggéd into dependence by the partitions 
of Poland. The quarrel of the Lithuanians with the Poles 
has, however, more recent fuel to feed on. The Lithuanian 
Congress held in Chicago last October agreed to a programme 
of independence, and at the same time sanctioned the forma- 
tion of a Ijthuanian Information Bureau, which is now 
established in Paris, and publishes a monthly review, Pro 
Lithuania. In this a bitter complaint is made against 
“ eeclesiastical Polonisation.”’ It is alleged that the Polish 
clergy discountenance the use of Lithuanian in Lithuanian 
churches, in some cases by force. Rome is accordingly 
asked to sanction a Lithuanian archbishopric, with a native- 
born clergy. The ideals of the American Lithuanian 
nationalists include a reunion with the Letts, although 
this part of the programme is necessarily left vague. 

The provinces for which the Lithuanians demand autonomy 
are Kovno, Suvalki, Vilna, and Grodno. The Ruthenes also 
put in a claim for part of Grodno. The absence of natural 
boundaries, in fact, is the most difficult feature of these 
various nationalist claims. The Ruthenes ceased, as we have 
seen, to form a separate State nearly six hundred years ago. 
To what, then, is the present recrudescence of Ruthenian 
nationalism due? There are two sets of causes. In the 
first place, both Russia and Austria (who also rules over a 
large number of Ruthenes) have played off against one 
another the promise of Ruthenian autonomy. Shortly 
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before the outbreak of war a Ruthenian writer, V. Stepan- 
kowsky, published in London an extraordinarily circum- 
stantial pamphlet called The Russian Plot to Seize Galicia, 
in which he gave details of the doings of the Russian Count 
Bobrinsky—later Governor of Galicia under the recent 
Russian occupation—to win the loyalty of the Ruthenian 
peasantry of Galicia over to the Tsar. This, it may be 
presumed, was by way of counterblast to the corresponding 
activities of Austria across the Russian frontier. M. Alexinsky 
has told us of the manner of the Austrian wooing of the 
inhabitants of Southern Russia. In order to attract those 
of revolutionary bent to itself, the Austrian Government 
actually went so far as to found and subsidise two Socialist 
Ukrainian parties, one operating from Vienna, the other 
from Constantinople. The members of both, it appears, 
consisted largely of retired policemen! Even now the 
League for the Liberation of the Ukraine, of Vienna, is 
striving, by means of a monthly review published in Lau- 
sanne, to influence neutral and possibly belligerent opinion 
in favour of its aims. These, when seen on a map, are of a 
sufficiently staggering character. The country to be carved 
out of Russia stretches across the whole south. It comes 
up to within forty miles east of Warsaw, and includes the 
entire basins of the Dnieper, Dniester, and the country 
south of the Pripet. Bielostok is virtually its north-west 
corner. A spur of it runs across Cis-Caucasia to the Caspian 
Sea, cutting off Trans-Caucasia from Russia. The shores of 
Bessarabia are also claimed. The southern coasts of the 
Crimea are generously relinquished, possibly to enable the 
aboriginals to reconstruct the glories of Crim Tartary. 
Eastern and Central Galicia are also included in this fas- 
cinating anticipation—the population of which will amount 
to not less than 35,000,000. Austria, in fact, to judge by 
this publication, is willing to be exceedingly liberal at 
Russia’s expense. The Ukrainian Committee in London 
published a Memorandum early last year, which conveyed 
an entirely different impression of Austrian liberality. In 
Galicia it is clear that the Ruthenians were long played off 
against the Poles, and that, at any rate until quite recently, 
the policy of Vienna was to placate the Polish landowners 
and to overlook the complaints of their Ruthenian labourers. 

Lithuanian and Ruthenian nationalists alike demand 
portions of the territory to which Poland—even the Poland 
of 1815—has some claim. And if, as Professor Delbriick 
avers, Germany hopes to liberate these “ smaller nation- 
alities,”’ she will have some difficult problems to solve ? 
We have seen several maps of future autonomous Polands, 
Lithuanias, and Ruthenias, but we have not yet seen any 
three that will fit. There is always overlapping. And 
there is everywhere the unassimilable Jew. The Lithuanians 
on historical and ethnological grounds claim Vilna for the 
capital of their country. The case of Vilna admirably 
illustrates the difficulty of the whole situation. Here the 
population is Lithuanian, Polish, Great Russian, White 
Russian, and Jewish, and no race is in an absolute majority. 
So it is elsewhere in these regions. The Lithuanian and 
Ruthenian movements are, in fact, based not so much upon 
a consciousness of distinct nationality as upon oppression. 
The people concerned have not been allowed to learn and 
print their own language, to form their own cultural associa- 
tions, to practice their religions unimpeded. Autonomy 
granted, there must always remain large minorities of other 
races, and there can be no guarantee that these will not 
be coerced as at present. 

The application of the British principle of toleration, 
however, would assuredly lead to more satisfactory results. 
The co-operation of men of all races in our Colonies is due 
to the fact that the inhabitants are allowed to speak any 
language they please, even if it is their own, to hold any 





religious beliefs they will, and generally, to express themselves 
in whatever way suits them. The Englishman does not try 
to force his language down the throat of the Highlander, 
The Russian, on the other hand, persecutes the employment 
of Ukrainian until that bastard dialect is stimulated by its 
grievances to pretend it is a language, the basis of a distine- 
tive national culture, and an argument for separatism, 
Separatism, however, we may be confident, is not destined 
to be the keynote of national development in the twentieth 
century. The objections to it as a policy are obvious from 
an international point of view. No one—not even Germany— 
wishes to enlarge the Balkan Peninsula. The smaller 
nationalities of Russia—like one of the smaller nationalities 
of the British Isles—are living under Governmental con- 
ditions which are obsolete, and can only result in chronic 
unrest and instability. 

In other words, the separatist movements may be regarded 
as natural consequences of the various forms of repression. 
The moral is sufficiently obvious, but to what extent has it 
been acted upon? An answer is supplied by the Poles of 
Germany and Russia. During the last ten years the former 
have been treated with increasing severity, the latter have 
had the use of their language restored tothem. The contrast 
encourages hopes for the future unity of the Russian Empire. 


WHY IT IS WORSE TO SHOOT 


A WOMAN 


HE shooting of Miss Edith Cavell at the orders of 

a military court in Brussels has outraged the 
sense of right of the civilised world more than 
anything since the sinking of the Lusitania. There are 
many people indeed who sincerely hold that here is a 
crime more unspeakable even than the sinking of the 
Lusitania or the horrors of Louvain. Comparisons 
between excessive crimes of this. kind are not of much 
use, depending as they do largely upon personal feeling. 
But one may at least say without contradiction that 
not since the execution of Ferrer has the world in 
general been so deeply moved by the doing to death of a 
human being. It is a remarkable thing that in the 
very height of this millionfold and continental struggle, 
in which lives are poured out every hour of the day as 
indifferently as though they were dishwater, men should 
pause to ask themselves whether the crowning horror of 
the whole business was not the killing of this one 
woman, of whom few of them had ever heard before. 
Nor was it only among her fellow-countrymen that this 
sense of bewildered horror was aroused. The neutral 
world, too, in the persons of the American and Spanish 
Ministers at Brussels, had flung itself passionately into 
the effort for her rescue. It was a matter upon which 
the old world and the new were instinctively at one. 
Only the German military caste could have looked on 
the affair as all in the day’s work. And even the German 
military caste seems to have been conscious that there 
was something shameful in the deed. The wall of 
secrecy, haste, and lying with which the condemnation 
and execution of Miss Cavell were surrounded remind 
one of the circumstances of some old dynastic murder. 
These proofs of shame—while they reassure us that 
even German military governors have consciences of 
sorts—are also proofs of guilt. Here are Macbeths in 
murderous mood telling themselves that “’t were well 
it were done quickly.”” Sir George Otto Trevelyan has 
compared them in their ruthlessness to Judge Jeffreys, 
who in the days following Monmouth’s rising condemned 
Alice Lisle to be beheaded for giving shelter to a rebel, 
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and Elizabeth Gaunt to be burned on the same charge. 
Other women at the time were scourged from town 
totown. English history does not palliate these ancient 
outrages on women, but condemns them. It holds up 
James II. and Judge Jeffreys to general detestation. It 
takes the same view of them that General Churchill, the 
victor of Sedgemoor, expressed about the king, when, 
striking the mantelpiece, he declared : ‘‘ This marble is 
not harder than the King’s heart.” Germany seems to 
have confided her destinies to a great extent to men of 
the stamp of James IT. and Judge Jeffreys. Their rulers 
have hearts of marble. They are as deaf to the pleadings 
of humanity as gods made of sticks and stone. Execu- 
tions like that of Miss Cavell have about them for the 
modern imagination something of the horror of human 
sacrifices. 

How much of this horror is due in the present instance 
to the fact that the victim was a woman? A good 
deal, no doubt. Horror at the execution of persons of 
noble character is not always altogether the result of a 
belief in their innocence of the breach of the law of 
which they were accused. Even if we admit the German 
case against Miss Cavell we may still feel her execution to 
have been acrime. Grant for the nonce that she was en- 
gaged in work such as readers of popular fiction associate 
with the figure of the Scarlet Pimpernel—the work of 
helping fugitives to escape from peril. Grant even that 
these fugitives were men of military age who, on arriving 
in a place of safety, might join or rejoin the army of the 
Allies. Is this a crime for which—say, in England—a 
woman would have been condemned to death? We 
can say with practical certainty that it is not. In this 
country, even in many cases in which men might be 
condemned to death, women are spared. Thus, though 
a woman has been convicted of espionage in England 
during the past year, she was not executed. If Lody 
had been a woman, it is a thousand chances to one that 
he would not have been executed. If he had been, it 
would have been in defiance of a clamorous public 
agitation for a reprieve. On the other hand, Miss 
Cavell was not a spy like Lody. One feels tolerably 
certain that even a man convicted on a similar charge to 
hers would have got off here with a term of imprison- 
ment. In order to imagine such a case, we have to 
think of a German doctor of unselfish character, known 
for his good work among the poor, residing in England 
and assisting Germans to escape to their own country, 
where they might possibly join the German Army. 
A section of the Press, we must admit, might how] for 
his blood, and nothing less than his bldod, but the 
national sense of justice would not listen to the clamour : 
he would, we may say without hesitation, be punished 
with nothing worse than imprisonment for a term of years 
—imprisonment which, in fact, would last only till the 
end of the war. But the parallel we have chosen is 
grossly unfair to Miss Cavell. Miss Cavell did not 
reside in Germany, but in Belgium. She owed no debt 
to German hospitality such as she would have owed had 
she been resident in Germany. She remained in 
Belgium, not out of pretended love for Germany, but 
from a desire to serve the stricken people of Belgium. 
She, as a matter of equity, had infinitely greater right 
to be in Belgium than the Germans had. She was there 
with the goodwill of the people, while the Germans are 
not. The German doctor in England, whose case we 
have imagined, could not have been here except by 
betraying the hospitality of the country in which he 
resided. There would have been a suspicion of dis- 
honour in his work. But even he, as we have said, 


would have escaped the death penalty in England. 
How much more ought Miss Cavell to have been spared 
the extreme of vengeance in Belgium ! 

For our part we hold that, even if her offence had been 
ten times what it was, she ought, nevertheless, to have 
been reprieved simply because she was a woman. We 
know that neither the extreme feminists, nor what we 
may call the extreme masculinists, will agree with us. 
But the instinct of civilised human beings as a whole, 
at their present stage of development, is on our side. This 
instinct, we believe, is worth a thousand a priori argu- 
ments. The advocates of equal rights for men and 
women, it may be, ought logically also to demand equal 
punishments for men and women, and in Utopia, if there 
were any laws to transgress, and if anybody ever trans- 
gressed them, a system of equal punishments would 
possibly obtain. But we have not climbed to Utopia 
yet. We are still clinging on, as it were, by our finger- 
nails to the hillsides of civilisation, and the fact that we 
have come even so far as we have is due in a measure it 
would be hard to define to the growth of instinctive 
considerateness for women. This is not to deny the 
centuries of wrongs which have been inflicted on women, 
or the fact that men have too often acted on the Mahom- 
medan superstition that women have no souls. It is not 
to deny that justice is at least as desirable as mercy 
or charity, or that the partial chivalry of the bully is 
an inferior substitute for freedom. On the other hand, 
we cannot help believing that in the evolution towards 
a humaner society the theory of considerateness to women 
plays an immense part. Logicians may say that consider- 
ateness to all human beings would play a still greater 
part, and indeed this is obvious. But we fear that in 
many cases the alternative is not considerateness to all 
human beings, but no considerateness at all. 

Thus it was undeniably a good thing that the English 
law abolished the flogging of women in 1820. It might 
have been better to abolish flogging altogether, but at 
the same time we understand and sympathise with the 
instinct which regards it as a still more degrading thing 
to flog a woman than it is to flog a man. This feeling 
may be regarded as sheer sentimentality, as the old 
humbug of sentimental veneration. But we imagine 
that science could give us several good reasons for the 
general instinct of civilised men as regards the flogging 
and killing of women. We heard a lady declare the 
other day that the only justification for lighter punish- 
ments for women than for men was that no woman 
could be found to flog or shoot another. This, also, is 
idealism, and has no support in history. The laws of 
Athelstan laid it down that a female slave who had com- 
mitted a theft should be burned alive by eighty other 
female slaves, and we imagine that even to-day, with a 
little practice, women could accustom themselves to 
inflicting all manner of punishments on other women. 
The plea for special treatment for women must be 
grounded, we think, on some instinct making for the 
preservation of the race. It has been said that, if 
nearly all the men of any nation were killed, the women 
could quickly repeople it, but, if nearly all the women 
were killed, twenty million men could do no more to re- 
produce the nation than could twenty thousand. Woman, 
to a greater extent than man, is the representative of the 
continuity of the race, and even in many savage races, 
some observers have told us, this results in man’s 
ascribing to woman “some dim sort of sacred character, 
a mystic nature, as it were.” M. Cureau, whose Savage 
Man in Central Africa has recently been translated 
into English, writes regarding this : ““ The origin of this 
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concept is complex; in part it is connected with the 
idea of value or wealth ascribed to woman, while in 
part ... it aims to tie down the weaker sex to its present 
state of thraldom. But surely we must also see in it 
some feeling of superstitious veneration for woman's 
natural functions, particularly for that of conception, 
whose nature is so mysterious even to us.” This may be 
a superstition which future ages will be able to do with- 
out. But superstitions, as Sir J. G. Frazer has pointed 
out, are in many cases signposts to a higher civilisation. 
The superstition that shrinks from taking the life of a 
woman is, we believe, a better omen for human society 
than the doctrinaire rationalism of ruthlessness. 


THE INDIAN HOME RULE 
LEAGUE 


Nasik, Inp1a: October 1st. 


To Indian political movement promises to 
undergo an important development in_ the 
near future. Mrs. Annie Besant, who has of 
late taken a very prominent and active part in Indian 
politics, and whose newspapers, the daily New India 
and the weekly Commonweal, have been rendering 
considerable services to the cause of Indian progress, 

and have already become powers in the land, moulding 

the thought of young India, has announced her intention 
to organise a Home Rule League for India. In a recent 
issue of New India she gives an outline of her proposed 

League. The League will concentrate its attention and 

energies on one single object—viz., the attainment of 

Home Rule for India. It will be a supplementary body, 

working in co-operation with the Indian National Con- 

gress and the British Congress Committee. Its aim 
will be to popularise the ideal of the National Congress, 
as embodied in Article I. of its constitution, so that 
it will have the strength of a united national demand 
which the Imperial Government can no longer ignore. 

It will have two branches—the Indian and the British. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, the Grand Old Man of India, 
who has all along spent his long life in working for the 
cause of Indian Home Rule, both here and in England, 
and who is universally esteemed and loved as the 
Nestor of Indian politics, has consented to be the 
President of the League. Sir S. Subramanya Iyer, 
sometime acting Chief Justice of the Madras High 
Court, will be the President of the Indian branch. 
A scheme of self-government will be drafted and sub- 
mitted to the next session of the Indian National Congress 
for consideration. The League will be an active body, 
carrying on its propaganda from year’s end to year’s 
end, and not merely holding an annual session as is 
done by the National Congress. 

Such is the outline of the League as published in 
New India, and Mrs. Besant promises to publish further 
particulars in a month or two, after consulting those 
leaders and other active and promirent members of 
the Indian National Congress who approve of the idea 
of the League. Mrs. Besant is a woman of great deter- 
mination and force of character, and doubtless nothing 
will deter her from carrying out the scheme. It may 


therefore be regarded as certain that the League will 
soon come into existence as a properly organised body, 
gathering increasing strength from year to year, until 
it becomes perhaps the leading political body in India. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the publication of the 
preliminary outline of the scheme has created a sen- 


sation in India, and sent a thrill of fresh enthusiasm 
and hope among the younger generations. The project 
of the League has, undoubtedly, given concrete expres- 
sion to the feelings and ideas that were uppermost in 
many minds not quite satisfied with the existing state 
of the Indian political movement, and with the rather 
slow ways and methods of the Indian National 
Congress. 

The Indian National Congress is, at present, the 
premier and most powerful political body in India, and 
has done excellent work during the thirty years of its 
existence. Though its actual political achievements 
have not been considerable, its moral effects have 
certainly been deep and far-reaching. It has been a 
very potent factor in fostering public spirit and pro- 
moting national unity. The work it has done in 
building up Indian Nationalism is receiving greater and 
greater recognition from British writers, political 
thinkers, and practical statesmen. But of late one 
hears two complaints made against it by Indian critics 
themselves. One is that it contents itself merely with 
meeting once a year, and does nothing during the inter- 
val to carry on its propaganda ; that it has no organ of 
its own, and makes no effort to educate the masses. 
The second complaint is that it takes up almost every 
question of Indian administration, irrespective of its 
relative value or importance, instead of concentrating 
its attention and energies on those more fundamental and 
urgent questions that really lie at the root of the Indian 
problem as a whole. 

Both these deficiencies in the work and methods 
of the Congress are likely to be made up by the League. 
There is a growing feeling in the country that agitation 
should now be mainly confined to the single question of 
self-government, and that this agitation should be 
carried on not by fits and starts, as at present, but con- 
tinuously throughout the year, and both in England 
and India. During the continuance of the war, no 
doubt, there will be no agitation as such; even those 
who would like to act on the principle “ Strike while 
the iron is hot”’ are yet agreed that nothing shall be 
done beyond formulating a definite scheme of self- 
government, and placing it before the British Govern- 
ment for consideration after the war is over. But the 
feeling is gathering volume and strength that when 
that time comes an agitation should be started for self- 
government and self-government alone. The more 
advanced section of Congressmen are decidedly of this 
opinion, and they will in all probability join the 
League when it is formed, particularly when they see 
that such Congress veterans as Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
and Sir Subramanya Iyer are actively and intimately 
connected with it. It will also succeed in rallying 
round its banner all those who have remained outside 
the Congress since the split in 1907. On the whole, 
it may safely be predicted that, except a very small 
minority, all Congressmen, whether within or without 
the Congress, will join the League. What the ultimate 
attitude of that minority will be, whether they will, in 
the end, be won over to the side of the League or remain 
aloof from it, it is as yet too early to say. It is com- 
posed for the most part of a section of Bombay moderates. 
To be fair to them, it must be said that they want self- 
government for India as much as the most Radical Con- 
gressmen. Their objection is that India is not yet 
ripe for it, and that it would be better and wiser policy 
to advance towards it slowly, step by step, instead of 
demanding it at once. Though they constitute a very 
small minority, they happen to have a considerable 
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voice in directing the policy and the affairs of the 
Congress, and we may take it that there will, in all 
probability, be a rather lively debate over this question 
of self-government in the ensuing meeting of the Con- 
gress at Christmas next. However, they have always 
shown great respect for some of those moderate leaders 
who are supporting Mrs. Besant’s proposal, and these 
latter may perhaps be able to win them over to the view 
that the time is now come for making the question of 
self-government one of practical politics. 

However that may be, the formation of the League 
is an unmistakable sign that the question of Indian 
self-government is about to enter at all events the 
region of practical discussion. It will come more and 
more to the fore as time passes by. And the question 
is: Will it be solved peacefully by a wise recognition 
on the part of the British nation and the British Govern- 
ment that India cannot be kept for ever in leading 
strings, that sooner of later self-government must be 
granted to her ? Any legitimate differences as to the time 
for establishing self-government in India may be re- 
moved by mutual agreement between the Government 
and the leaders of the people. Agitation is a good thing ; 
it brings out some of the best traits in human nature. 
But it should be met wisely and at the proper moment ; 
it should never he allowed to develop into an unneces- 
sarily prolonged struggle, causing much bitterness of 
feeling between the contending parties. If the British 
Government will take the leaders of the Indian people 
into its confidence, and give a solemn promise that self- 
government will be introduced into India within a 
definite and measurable period, India’s entry into the 
federation of self-governing nations will be marked by 
peaceful steps, much to the advantage and the glory of 
both Great Britain and herself. 

R. G. PRADHAN. 


THE ROLE OF THE CATALYST 
TT’: conflict of the past year has familiarised 


everyone with the fact that certain products of 

chemical and metallurgical processes are essen- 
tial in enormous quantities for the prosecution of war. 
Steel, brass, glycerine, carbolic acid, toluene, and nitric 
acid, for example, are required in thousands of tons ; 
and issues of the utmost significance are involved in the 
extent to which the various belligerent countries have 
access to the necessary raw materials, or can convert 
these into the finished munitions of war. The vast 
scale, however, on which such primarily essential pro- 
ducts as the foregoing are being turned out tends to 
mask the more subtle but highly important réle played 
in the war by many substances which, on a mere quan- 
tity basis, appear comparatively trivial. 

Among the most interesting substances which must 
be regarded as active, although less prominent, partici- 
pants in the present war of munitions, on its chemical 
side, are those known as “ catalytic agents’ or “ cata- 
lysts.”” This is the name applied by chemists to sub- 
stances the presence of which accelerates a chemical 
change, apparently without being themselves affected 
in respect either of quantity or of efficiency. The 
function of the catalyst in chemical reactions is to some 
extent similar to that of the oil which lubricates a 
machine and facilitates the working of the mechanism 
without contributing anythiftg to the driving energy. 
So the catalyst is generally regarded as merely accelerat- 





ing a chemical change which would occur even in its 
absence, but less rapidly and smoothly. 

An excellent illustration of the extraordinary effective- 
ness of a catalyst, even in minute quantity, is available 
in connection with the well-known experiment of ex- 
ploding a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen. This 
reaction is usually initiated experimentally by bringing 
a light to the mouth of the bottle containing the gases ; 
the explosive mixture is thus raised locally to a point 
above the ignition temperature, which for hydrogen and 
oxygen is somewhat above 500° C. The two gases, 
however, can be made to combine with appreciable 
rapidity even at the ordinary temperature, when they 
are shaken with a suspension of very finely divided 
platinum in water (colloidal platinum). The reaction 
proceeds at an even rate, the explosive character of the 
change being now entirely absent. Shaking with water 
alone would leave the mixture of hydrogen and oxygen 
entirely unaffected, and it is the presence of the catalytic 
platinum, in a concentration of a few hundredths of a 
gram per litre, that makes all the difference. 

This is merely a laboratory experiment, but its 
interest lies in the possibility of applying the same prin- 
ciple in operations on the factory scale, and in this 
respect catalysts play an important réle in the manu- 
facture of various war products. Amongst these pro- 
ducts is concentrated sulphuric acid, required on a most 
extensive scale, naturally in conjunction with nitric 
acid, in the production of trinitrotoluene, picrie acid, 
nitroglycerine, and guncotton. The catalytic or “ con- 
tact’ process for the manufacture of sulphuric acid 
depends on the fact that sulphur dioxide and oxygen, 
which do not combine very readily by themselves, react 
rapidly when heated to a temperature of 400-500° C, in 
presence of spongy platinum. 

The interaction between sulphur dioxide and oxygen 
is a so-called “ reversible” reaction—.e., the chemical 
change stops short of the complete disappearance of 
either substance. Provided the temperature remains 
constant, a condition of equilibrium is reached in which 
the reacting compounds, sulphur dioxide and oxygen, 
and the reaction product, sulphur trioxide, exist side by 
side without further change. Now at temperatures 
between 400° and 500° C. the position of balance is very 
favourable for the production of sulphur trioxide, and 
therefore of sulphuric acid, for the equilibrium mixture 
contains only a small proportion of unchanged sulphur 
dioxide. The reaction at these temperatures, however, 
is very slow, and a long time would elapse before the 
maximum quantity of trioxide, corresponding with the 
equilibrium position, is formed. It is just in these cir- 
cumstances that the catalyst is so valuable to the 
sulphuric acid manufacturer; for if the two gases sulphur 
dioxide and oxygen are exposed to spongy platinum at a 
temperature of 400-500° C., the reaction is immensely 
accelerated, and the position of balance is reached in a 
comparatively short time. From the equilibrium mix- 
ture of sulphur dioxide, oxygen, and sulphur trioxide 

the last-mentioned is then extracted with water, and 
sulphuric acid is obtained. This contact process, in 
which other catalysts also, such as ferric oxide, may be 
employed, is particularly widely developed in Germany, 
and practically the whole of the sulphuric acid required 
there for munition and other purposes is obtained in 
this way. 

Particular interest attaches to the use which the 
Germans are making of catalysts in connection with 
the extensive provision of nitrates demanded by the 
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war. The thoroughness with which they prepared for 
the struggle warrants the belief that the country must 
have contained immense stocks of Chili saltpetre at the 
beginning of hostilities, but it is certain also that these 
stocks have been largely supplemented, if not now 
entirely replaced, by synthetic nitrate. 

There are two general methods by which the boundless 
store of nitrogen in the atmosphere can be “ fixed ”’ or 
impounded with the ultimate object of producing arti- 
ficial nitrates. It is possible to bring about the direct 
combustion of nitrogen (i.e., its combination with 
oxygen) at the temperature of the electric arc, and then 
to convert the resulting nitric oxide into nitrate or nitric 
acid. This process, which has now been worked for some 
time on a large scale (more especially in Norway, on 
account of its resources in water power), has doubtless 
contributed to the German stocks of nitrate. It is not, 
however, a “ catalytic” process. 

The other general method of producing artificial 
nitrates consists in the conversion of the nitrogen of the 
air into ammonia (which is a combination of nitrogen 
and hydrogen), by direct or indirect means, and in the 
subsequent oxidation of the ammonia to nitric acid. 
Since the beginning of this century very notable attempts 
have been made in Germany, first on the laboratory and 
then on the factory scale, to synthesise ammonia. At 
the Eighth International Congress of Applied Chemistry 
in 1912 Dr. Bernthsen, Managing Director of the 
Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik, stated that the 
problem of producing ammonia from its elements had 
been fully solved on a manufacturing scale, and added 
that the walls of their first factory for synthetic ammonia 
were already rising. The practicability of this synthesis 
depends entirely on the catalytic action of metals, 
notably the rare osmium and uranium. In presence of 
these catalysts, at a temperature of 500-600° and under 
a pressure of 150-200 atmospheres, nitrogen and hydrogen 
combine to an appreciable extent and with comparative 
rapidity, and the resulting ammonia is then easily 
extracted by condensation from the equilibrium mix- 
ture. 

The next stage of this method of making artificial 
nitrates also requires a catalytic agent ; for ammonia, 
obtained either directly by the new synthetic method 
just outlined, or indirectly from cyanamide—the product 
of the action of nitrogen on hot calcium carbide—is not 
readily oxidised to nitric acid except in presence of a 
catalyst. It has long been known that nitric acid may 
be produced from ammonia and air in the presence of 
platinum, but it is only in the last ten or fifteen years 
that this laboratory experiment has been successfully 
converted into a manufacturing operation. This deve- 
lopment also took place in Germany, and it is pretty 
certain that at the present moment the supply of 
nitric acid necessary for the production of explosives in 
the Central Empires is largely obtained by way of 
ammonia. 

If, in regard to nitrates, the Germans are independent 
of external sources of supply, as they themselves boast, 
it is undoubtedly a remarkable achievement. One is 
struck by the fact also that the years of development of 
the various processes for the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen on the large scale have led up to the world’s 
greatest war. To the German General Staff these two 
things were probably not unconnected, for without these 
processes, and apart from the catalysts which alone 
make some of them possible, the problem of the supply 
of explosives for a prolonged war might have been 
insoluble. J.C. Purp. 





Correspondence 
MR. BERNARD SHAW’S LECTURE 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Mr. Shaw’s lecture at King’s Hall last Tuesday evening 
was a deliverance whose fine and inspiriting qualities it would be 
absurd for me to commend. And certainly he, at any rate, 
amongst those public men who have uttered what some think 
extravagances under the exultation of war-ecstasy, may be 
assured of that amnesty after the war which he pointed out would 
be called for. Meanwhile, however, where he still appears to be 
suffering from ecstatic amblyopia, it is tiresome to his friends 
that he should, in the cooling of vision, attempt to revive the 
attenuating persuasiveness of hasty dogma by dialectic after- 
thoughts. It is always best to leave an inspired pronouncement 
to stand on its merits as uttered. The effect of any subsequent 
attempt to prop its authority by “new facts” (as Dr. Von 
Bethmann-Hollweg used the Brussels War Office documents to 
prop the dogma of Belgian perfidy) is commonly merely symp- 
tomatic of persistent if enfeebled intoxication, disarming (as is 
necessary for dogma) the critical sensibility. 

For example, at the outset of the war Mr. Shaw expressed in 
your columns a specialist and eclectic view of the duties which 
had been involved in our relations with Belgium and of the 
justification in that connection of our declaration of war. At 
that time perhaps one in a hundred of his fellow-countrymen 
agreed with him. Perhaps one in a thousand do now. There 
will no doubt always remain a few invincibles or incurables, but 
practically the view is recognised to be negligible, and Mr. Shaw’s 
enthusiasm in its behalf has ceased to be regarded as vital matter 
for controversy. It is already practically amnestied. 

Mr. Shaw then bored and worried his audience last night by 
superfluously, though with great fire and feeling, insisting and 
superfluously repeating the same insistence that we were abso- 
lutely bound to see Belgium out of her trouble. That is one 
thing at any rate that not a man that counts in the country needs 
to be told or reminded of. We wondered how it was that Mr. 
Shaw, as a practised public speaker, had not more savoir faire 
than to lash that galloping horse. It disquieted us as if it were 
something cheap. But why he did so quickly became apparent. 
It was in order that he might supply us with the proper reason 
for that feeling—his own particular reason—instead of the reasons 
on which everyone else had arrived at it, and which he had proved 
to be bunkum. And he was still so ecstatically unbalanced as 
not to notice that the facts of the case are not as he stated them, 
and that if they had been so their cogency would not have been 
nearly so great as that of the situation as it actually was. 

He told us: You are bound to see Belgium out of this because 
France and England forced her into the war. How did we force 
her? This is how he put it. Germany offered Belgium indem- 
nity if she would let Germany pass through her territory without 
resisting. Belgium asked us if we would respect her neutrality. 
We said No, not if Germany enters your country. In that case 
we shall enter it, too, and destroy it by making it, in Mr. Shaw’s 
words, the cockpit of war. But this was not forcing Belgium to 
go to war; she might perfectly well have said: Very well, then, 
I will remain neutral, and suffer what you and Germany consider 
you must inflict on me; it will, at any rate, not be so 
bad as what Germany will do to me (q.v. S.O.) if I stand up to her 
or what you will do if I stand up to you. That would have been 
a much cheaper way out for Belgium than she took. On her own 
dignity and of her own spirit she caught up arms to resist a German 
invasion, and that, and not Mr. Shaw’s reason, if reason it had 
been, which on the facts it is not, is one of the circumstances 
which make Mr. Shaw’s exhortations to stand by her so entirely 
superfluous to all spirited men. 

The “ Scrap of Paper” reason, which Mr. Shaw has flouted, is 
a very much more real and valid reason than Mr. Shaw’s new 
discovery, but even if it were not so the actual character of 
Belgium’s action and the circumstances in which it was taken is 
an infinitely better and stronger reason, and, if Mr. Shaw cannot 
recognise that, I feel sure that all his friends and lovers will join 
with me in entreating him to resume that rest-cure which we had 
latterly hoped he was giving his mind on this particular topic. 

A second point on which Mr. Shaw showed a failure to under- 
stand the mental attitude of those whom he criticised was very 
manifest in his reference to the Lusitania incident. When I read 
the syllabus of his lecture I asked myself: What point can he 
possibly be going to make in his reference to this? The point 
apparently was that the nation had shown callousness towards 
the Army and those who had lost their dear ones in battle because 
of the great outburst of indignation at the sinking of civilians in 
the Lusitania. And Mr. Shaw made what seemed to me some 
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most vapid (because irrelevant) comparisons of the relative pain- 
fulness of the modes of death at the front and the modes of death 
by drowning, and between the amenities of the trenches and the 
amenities of the first-class ocean-passage ; also with regard to 
his own personal reasons for sensibility in regard to either case. 
But the whole criticism was, in fact, irrelevant to the spirit of the 
public feeling. The outcry caused by the death of the Lusitania’s 

ngers as compared with that which is made over our military 
casualty lists has, and has had, nothing to do with the mere fact 
that men are killed, but has, and has had, everything to do with 
the method and the spirit of the action whereby they are killed. 
Presumably Mr. Shaw omitted a large section of his lecture 
intended to blast the popular superstition that the sinking of 

nger liners is any different from the point of view of the 
human spirit from the killing of an enemy in battle. He omitted 
any such passage, and perhaps it is as well that he did so. But 
his imputation against his countrymen of bad taste on the ground 
that they feel more keenly and make more fuss about the death 
of first-class civilian travellers than they do about their people at 
the front appears to me entirely unwarranted, and to show 
complete blindness to the actual character of the feeling that is 
expressed. It would be as relevant for him to argue that there is 
nothing in Mr. Brand Whitlock’s account of the trial and execu- 
tion of Miss Cavell to create more indignation than there is in the 
death of a soldier by rifle shot in the trenches. This, in fact, is 
the German view, as exemplified in Dr. Zimmerman’s reference 
to the case of Russian women who fought and might have been 
killed in the ranks. 

So far as concerns the feeling aroused by the killing of civilians 
as compared with the feeling about the killing of soldiers, it 
appears to me remarkable, and certainly must be remarkable 
from the point of view of German publicists on the subject, that 
we are altogether so composed and indifferent as we are to the 
large total amount of the slaughter and injury that has been 
effected by German attacks on civilians. The feeling and the 
outcry are against the procedure, and they are a feeling and 
outcry proper and necessary to the dignity of the human spirit, 
just as the feeling and outcry against the “ Scrap of Paper,” which 
Mr. Shaw thinks so silly, are and will remain so proper and 
necessary.—Yours, etc., SyDNEY OLIVIER. 

19, Marlborough Road, N.W. 

October 27th. 


THE ROYAL DRAWING SOCIETY 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The Council of the Royal Drawing Society have read 
the article by Mrs. Sidney Webb in the Special Supplement to 
the 130th number of your paper, and, while greatly appreciating 
its educational value, wish to point out two slight errors. 

Mrs. Webb refers to the Royal Drawing Society (p. 4, footnote) 
as “in every meaning of the term a ‘ one-man show.’ ” 

With regard to this, the Society is not a one-man show. In 
every matter of importance Mr. Ablett acts on the advice of the 
Council, who have every confidence in him, and believe him to be 
the most able teacher of natural drawing in this country. 

The writer further states that “this particular method of 
training . . . seems to have been invented by Ebenezer Cook.” 

Mr. Cook himself settled this matter once for all when he wrote 
in the Journal of Education of December 1st, 1885: “* Mr. Ablett’s 
(Superintendent of Drawing, School Board for London) first 
words indicated the reformer. Decided emphasis was laid on 
observing the child, and on being guided by hints received from 
it in forming a true system, one adapted to itself. . . . 

“ He felt and suggested that early art, the child’s ways, and 
Nature were related and would assist each other. Mr. Ablett is 
seeking and suggesting a science of teaching drawing based on 
Nature, including the child’s.” 

Trusting you will excuse us for bringing this to your notice, 
we are, on behalf of the Council,—Yours, etc., 

H. G. Monrcomery, Chairman. 
James P. Macrnnis, Vice-Chairman 
F. Wauuts, Hon. Treasurer. 
50 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
October 26th. 


MAPS AND POLITICS 


To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In your last issue you publish a letter from Mr. A. F. 
Whyte, M.P., in which, in the course of a critical survey, we 
are credited with the production of a map appearing in the 
August 28rd issue of the Scotsman. 

As you will be able to see from the enclosed press cutting 
we are not the authors of the map in question, so that we, 





obviously, cannot be at fault in connection with the error of 
which complaint has been made.—Yours, etc., 
* Geocrapuaia,” Lip. 
ALEXANDER GROSS, 
Managing Director. 
55 Fleet Street, E.C. 
October 26th. 


FITTER, EUGENICS, AND “LENS” 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAn. 

Sir,—I missed my New StTaTesMAn last week, and it is only 
through the kindly services of Messrs. Durrant that I find “ Lens” 
is still holding on to his wonderful discovery of my careless 
phrasing—if, indeed, the phrasing was mine—in some obscure 
report of the proceedings of the Sociological Society, in which, 
apparently, I use “ better” and “ best” instead of using “ of 
greater survival value” or “ of greatest survival value,” which 
is quite obviously what I intended. Now, apparently, “ Lens ” 
wishes to convey that this careless contribution was all that I 
had to say about Eugenics. If “ Lens” wishes to discuss 
Eugenics with me I am quite ready to deal with him, and that 
“* epoch-making ” malloid science. He will find in one special 
chapter of my Mankind in the Making (Chapman and Hall), 
the fullest, most careful, smashing of all this Eugenic nonsense 
that he could wish for. That was written a dozen years ago, 
and I have done my utmost, by appeal, insult, and every form of 
provocation, to draw some Eugenist into a fair and square 
fight upon the issues there raised. I do not know if “ Lens ” will, 
even now, brace himself to read that chapter and make an 
ordered answer. But if he will not, then I think he owes it to 
me to cease to snipe at me from odd corners and on the score of 
mere moments of verbal slovenliness—that quite conceivably 
were not even my moments.—Yours, etc., 

H. G. WELLS. 


THE WORTH OF ELOQUENCE 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—You say in your article on “ Eloquence,” after quoting Pitt : 
“ This, we admit, is the grand manner of speech, rather than the 
grand manner of thinking.” Just so! What else is eloquence but 
that ? For eloquence in speaking there is but one purpose—namely, 
that the speaker may the better carry the audience along to his point 
of view. Now Burke, as is well known, and as you yourself observe, 
did not do this. The House emptied on Burke’s rising to his feet. 
What, then, was the use of his eloquence? It ceased to have any 
immediate significance. Fortunately for posterity, Burke’s was the 
kind of oral eloquence which retained its “‘ gusto” on paper. But on 
paper it simply becomes literature, and Burke is then no more of a 
proselytising politician than Shelley or Keats. 

You quote Kipling : 

** Who dies, if England live ? ” 


This, I submit, is merely an epigram in the interrogative form. Asa 
piece of clear thinking, of truth, it has no value at all, as this war 
very well shows. It is, in fact, “* the grand manner of speech rather 
than the grand manner of thinking.” In short, eloquence makes a 
merely emotional, not an intellectual, appeal ; and in so far as it does 
that, it involves, speaking in terms of formal logic, the fallacy known 
as the “ argumentum ad verecundiam.” In other words, in propor- 
tion as you become more eloquent, so you tend to lose sight of the 
fundamental point you are trying to demonstrate. Cicero’s oratory, 
which was chiefly employed in defending clients, as it was more 
eloquent, so it was the more calculated to blind his hearers—the 
“* judices *—to the facts of the case. Far be it from me to deprecate 
eloquence. My point is that the place which Demosthenes, Cicero, 
Burke, fill in the world is precisely that which is filled by Milton or 
Schumann. Eloquence is poetry, music. 

You say that eloquence “ should not allow this vast war to be 
degraded into a prosaic quarrel among the nations.” But that is 
just what this war is. Eloquence but hopes to conceal the prose of 
it, to blind the “ common man” to its ghastly sordidness. With 
reference to warfare, idealism, of which eloquence is the handmaid, 
is our bane. Eloquence is a trick to turn war into chivalry ; the 
plain cold truth standing out in all its nakedness may the better 
help us to cast this accursed thing from us for ever.—Yours, etc., 

C, F. Srrone. 

October 11th. 


THE IRISHWOMAN 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 
Srr,—The article “ An Irishwoman,” by Lennox Robinson, 
in your issue of October 16th, is very true of Ireland of to-day. 


, 
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I wonder how many of your English readers really understood 
it. I don’t blame them fully if they did not ; but a consciousness 
of their inability to sound to its inmost depths the Irish attitude 
should make them slow indeed to judge and much less eager to 
condemn us. 

The situation in Ireland to-day is a bitter tragedy. English 
and Scotchmen go out to fight with a vivid consciousness of 
duty, pride, and burning love. Why shouldn’t they? They 
have before them that all-conquering motive: “ for the land of 
their birth” ; they go to keep the flag flying, the flag that for 
them is a symbol of nationality, honour, dignity, bravery, and 
power. But it is so different for Irishmen. We are already 
worn out in a war of centuries, fighting with a tenacity and 
fidelity that has amazed as it has baffled Britain—Britain so 
accustomed to “ come, see, and conquer ’’—and it is because 
this fight of centuries means so much to us, and it is because we 
refuse to dub it a “* domestic difference *’ that we are so loth to 
become enthusiastic in this new war. 

What is the use of appealing to us to help to consolidate the 
unassailable rights of small nations, when we have not yet 
succeeded in securing those of our own ? 

What is the use of harrowing us with details of suffering 
nationalities, we who have grown so used to suffering and dis- 
appointment ? What is the use of telling us of the Armenian 
and Belgian massacres, we who watch the yearly decimation of 
our small population, cut down by the relentless hand of cir- 
cumstance and conditions that still obtain in Ireland to-day ? 
Surely the first law is to fight for our own, and “ who lives if 
Ireland dies ” is as real for us in Ireland as ** who dies if England 
lives ” is for Englishmen. 

What, in all the world, is the use of condemning Irishmen 
who cannot thrill to the glorious call of Empire, while deep down 
in those Irish hearts there is all the time the cruel consciousness 
of a dying Ireland in the very heart of that Empire ; and how 
can we glory in success abroad, while the motherland bleeds to 
death at home ? 

This letter is not written in blind hate of England, but is 
typical, I am sure, of the attitude of most true Irishmen, who are 
not ashamed to love Ireland more than Empire ; it is the only 
conclusion that can result from our country’s history in the 
sad past. Even yet we wait patiently for justice to be fulfilled, 
and till then we must be as “ An Irishwoman” ; we must read 
of the glorious bravery of Irish regiments ; we must scan those 
heartbreaking lists of Irish dead, and there will be no patriotism, 
no pride, to relieve the agony of the tragedy.—Yours, etc., 

J. W. CAMPBELL. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 

Srr,—I have read with interest “* An Irishwoman,”’ by Lennox 
Robinson in your issue of October 16th, and it has occurred to 
me that it might bring some solace to the original of that admirable 
little sketch if, instead of trying to grasp the, to her, abstract 
glory of dying for England and for the Imperial cause, she 
realised that her brother had actually laid down his life, not for 
England but for Ireland—in fact, for that Cummeen in which 
were set their common hopes, their dreams, their aspirations. 

Cummeen, like the hay, “ after all, is safely saved,” even by 
those men whom he abjured to be not “ slack or discouraged.”-— 
Yours, etc., 

KATHLEEN USSHER. 


Miscellany 


GERALD O'CONNOR 
(jets O’CONNOR was not, however strong may 


be the superficial evidence to the contrary, cither an 

Irishman or a man of Irish descent. His father, who 
came from Hamburg, bore the name of Schultz ; his mother was 
a pure-bred Pole. The name of O’Connor came into the 
family by a curious accident, for Schultz pere, finding during 
one of the earlier navy scares that his apparently German 
patronymic made him unpopular, decided to change 
it, taking instead the nearest name to hand---viz., that of 
his landlady, an Irishwoman from Waterford. But though 
the poet whom we are now lamenting was not Irish by blood, 
there is a distinctly Irish strain in his verse, and it is perhaps 
not fanciful to suppose that the mere possession of such a 
true-green name as “ O’Connor ”’ had its influence over him, 
and was responsible for the infusion into his verse of that 





element of rather whimsical Nature-worship which blended 
in him, so strangely yet so perfectly, with the Teutonic 
earnestness and the Polish enthusiasm. This secret of his 
birth is revealed here, I believe, for the first time. Magna est 
veritas, and the truth ought to be told; but, at a time like 
this, when an unhappy conflict is warping men’s minds 
from their normal poise, it were, perhaps, undesirable 
further to emphasise it. 

O’Connor was born in lodgings at Liverpool on November 
81st, 1876, his father being at that time in business in the 
great seaport as a corn merchant. The boy was rather 
sickly, and it was not until he was eleven that he went to 
school at Mr. Wilson’s Academy, Crosby Hurst. The 
remainder of his life was uneventful in the common sense of 
the word. In 1895 he went to Pembroke College, Oxford, 
taking his degree four years later. He was called to the 
Bar at Gray’s Inn, but never practised ; and, after a few 
vears of more or less dilettante journalism, found that his 
health was so delicate that he had to retire to Bournemouth 
—for his father had left him sufficient to live upon. There 
he resided until his death, in a cottage just beyond the 
western outskirts of the town; and it was there that three 
years ago Mr. Gilbert Jukes had with him the conversation 
on his art, the record of which (afterwards printed in a 
contemporary) is perhaps the most illuminating thing about 
O’Connor that we have. 

O’Connor’s first book, Varieties (published anonymously 
in 1898), attracted little attention at the time, but the student 
will find in its undisputably immature pages some fore- 
shadowing of his later achievements and some indication 
of his real bent. There were artificial things in the book. 
When, for example, he wrote an Ode to Dr. Jameson he was 
undoubtedly forcing his genius into uncongenial channels ; 
and his “ classical” poems—The Death of Orpheus, Paris 
and Helen, The Flight of 4ineas—are as flat and uninspired 
as the equally unfortunate experiments in Arthurian romance 
grouped together under the title of Lancelot. But in one 
or two short Nature-poems the real O’Connor may be 
detected. Such, for instance, as the sonnet on The First 
Crocuses. The opening words are unfortunate ; there is a 
jingle about “‘ The lawn’s forlorn”? which must offend even 
the least sensitive ear; and “* Brown shrivelled stems that 
battled still ’gainst Death” hardly shines by comparison 
with, Shakespeare’s beautiful “ Bare ruined choirs where 
late the sweet birds sang,”’ of which one may pardonably 
assume it to be a reminiscence. But the sextet is O'Connor 
pur sang, especially the last line : 

Even now the fight is won. To-day I see 
In the grass-plot ‘neath the acacia tree 
The earliest of the crocuses appear. 
Springing like flames from their green coats of mail, 
Small things and frail : yet they so small and frail 
Herald the proud procession of the year. 


Crocuses, it is curious to note, were a perpctual fascination, 
almost an obsession, to him. In his second and third 
volumes (both published under his own name—Poems in 
1910 and More Poems in 1911) the allusions to them are 
innumerable. ‘Ah, buds the crocus,” he says in his 
delicate February; ‘“ But where’s the crocus now?” he 
laments sadly in his ruminative June, after chaunting the 
opulences and glories of the “ proud procession,” every 
flower of which he worshipped as a lover but from which he 
missed his favourite, the earliest born and earliest dead. 
“‘ The orange crocus,” ‘‘ the crocus saffron-pale,” “* crocuses 
pale and pied,” “ a purple-crocus bar across a yellow-crocus 
West ” ; these and scores of other allusions may be traced. 
And it was significant that the flower, which long brooding 
had invested with almost a symbolic significance, should 
have been introduced by him into his poignant elegy on 
“EE. H.”—his Oxford friend, Edward Huggins—who found 
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“a happy martyrdom ” after a life, alas too brief, of labour 
amongst the Haggerston poor. “ And now,” he cries : 

The Spring has come again, 

The crocuses and the soft rain, 


Beckons from out the past to me 
The finger of Mnemosyne. 


He reproaches the “ sweet and bitter Muse ” for her gift 
of “ memories of former spring,”’ when the friends communed 
together with Nature amid the Iffley woods ; and then he 
comes back, with an art as subtle as it is inconspicuous : 


Now I must walk with thoughts unsaid, 
Searcely believing you are dead, 
Dearest, and all of you I have 

The crocuses upon your grave. 


This is one of his best poems. From others—such as 
To A Portrait, Lines, Song, To A, Twilight, To My Favourite 
Dog, Killarney, Roses and The Broad Highway—one has no 
room to quote here. They are all well-known. “ Me- 
thought I stood within a little wood” (note the delicate 
internal rhyme) is as good as any of them ; though, strangely 
enough, all his reviewers (he told me so himself) found it 
affected. But perhaps the most perfect thing he ever wrote 
was one which was never printed in any of his published 
volumes; though it will, of course, be included in the 
collected edition with which Sir Humphrey Coates has been 
entrusted by the family. It was written in 1918 during one 
of the poet’s rare visits to town. Some friends had taken 
him to see Mr. Granville Barker’s famous “ tin-whiskers ” 
production of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. O’Connor 
was strongly moved by the play. “1 had not thought,” 
he wrote to his cousin Dorothy, “ that any product of the 
mind of man could be so beautiful.” When he returned 
to his rooms in Guilford Street he sat up late, pen in hand ; 
and next day came down to breakfast with the following 
lines : 

Only an hour ago, I stood 

Deep in that green Athenian wood, 
And heard, the trancéd leaves among, 
Ripples of immortal song. 

Only this evening I have seen 

The amorous bumpkin and the queen ; 
And heard the sprites of laughter hover 
All around the doltish lover ; 

And watched the eager yokels play 
The tale of a more ancient day, 

Whilst tinkled at their rustic sport 
The courteous laughter of the court ; 
And followed in a delicate maze 
Through the wood’s confederate ways 
The flying feet of maids and men, 
Lost, and lost, and found again. 


As thou didst then, I see them now ; 
Yet I am man alive, and thou, 

O wonder-working mage, more great 
Than Merlin was, who didst create 
Titania and Oberon, 

For full three hundred years art gone. 
Thou madest them, and thou didst die, 
And they are now as real as I. 


With this quotation one may perhaps close this brief 
notice. O’Connor was not indeed a poet of the first rank ; 
he was not even, perhaps, among the greatest of our Nature- 
poets. He had not the gaicty and feeling for surface and 
tone of a Herrick, the high rapture of a Wordsworth, or the 
microscopic eye of a Tennyson. But his talent, if limited, 
was true; and his memory is one that lovers of English 
verse will not willingly let. 


But O’Connor never lived and never died. He is all an 
invention of my own. But had he lived, had he written 





verse, had he been a frequent contributor to the evening 

papers, and had he had friends among the critics he would, 

ninety-nine to one, have written verses like the above and 

been reviewed as he has been here. It is, therefore, as easy 

to believe that he existed as it is to believe that he did not. 
5. ¢. @. 


Drama 
IRIS INTERVENES 


T is possible to have two opinions about the merits of 
the play, but about the acting of Mr. A. E. George in 
it only one: that was first-rate. Had he not done 

fullest justice to the human nature inherent in little Mr. 
Cumber the play would have collapsed, for the other charac- 
ters are types which, if they happen to be familiar to anyone 
in the audience, are very familiar to him indeed. The 
oldest stage tricks and puppets do not seem more hack- 
neyed to us than novelties in character drawing and situa- 
tion which have become recently familiar; nothing seems 
more stale than what a short time back was startling and 
has just been assimilated. If this play had been written 
fifteen years ago a critic must have seen in it the promise 
of a series of illuminating comedies, so individual would 
the author’s sense of human nature have appeared. 
The triviality of the play’s machinery (the theft of papers 
from an employée in a motor firm, originally entrusted to 
him because his inconspicuousness made him a _ safer 
repository than a safe in Chancery Lane !) would not have 
hidden from a critic with eyes in his head that here, at any 
rate, was a writer of plays who felt that the art of comedy 
lay in progressing from literal truth to exaggeration which 
may be truer than truth. 

Why, then, can I not say these pleasant things now 
about Mr. Turner’s play? The play is the same; what 
have dates to do with achievement ? Well, the fact is Mr. 
Turner has been anticipated, and (I condone with him) by 
a man of exceptionally strong personality, who has imposed 
his original vision on a public which at first would have none 
of it, and called it impudence. Mr. Turner has the air, there- 
fore, of being secondhand. While sitting in the stalls of the 
Kingsway Theatre I had an odd sensation of being at a 
comedy by Mr. Shaw and of being, not myself, not one who 
already owes a great deal to Mr. Shaw intellectually and 
morally and therefore on the sharp look out for getting 
more from him, but one of those people to whom he has 
never said anything. You see, though the piece in merits 
and shortcomings resembled one of his, the name at the top 
was not the name of a man who, I knew, had seen further 
than I had in many directions, and whose interpretations 
of what was fundamental in various human characters I 
had come to trust in many cases. So instead of sitting there 
in the frame of mind which hesitates before it rejects, I 
found myself in the frame of mind which has to be taken 
by storm or it won’t yield a footing to the author. Critics, 
I know, are supposed to be above being biassed by a signa- 
ture. But are they ever? And, what is more, ought they 
to be so entirely ? They ought to be more independent of 
predispositions than they are, that is certain; but there is 
a truth in those verses : 


And you must love him ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love 


which applies to judging men not only as companions but 
as authors. The impressiveness, the amount of meaning 
actually conveyed by one person to another, does not lic 
entirely in the words written or spoken. It is dependent 
in a measure on what we already feel about the author 
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himself. The same sentiment in another man’s mouth 
may be almost negligible. If, for instance, Mr. Kipling 
had written the phrase “ The desire of the moth for the 
star’ (and it might have popped into his head) it would 
not have been even among the things of his own which we 
remember. Though found by himself, it would have still 
been an acrolith out of another sky and handed on by him 
have suggested far less to us than when said by Shelley, and 
rightly. It is the same, in a measure, with both truths 
and jokes. As Shakespeare might have said with pardon- 
able exaggeration, the prosperity of a jest lies in the mouth 
of him who speaks it. So I make no apology as a critic for 
having found myself less disposed to be amused by Mr. 
Turner than by Mr. Shaw, and less inclined to credit him 
with insight ; yet it is only fair to make this clear to those 
who read me. 

Iris Intervenes struck me as bearing the same sort of 
relation to a comedy by Mr. Shaw as one of those pictures 
which Italian dealers have not the courage to attribute 
to an old master, and content themselves by labelling 
instead, Amico di whosoever’s work it resembles. 
The handling may be the same, the colour much the same, 
the sentiment and design resemblant, the very toenails of 
the figures painted in the same sort of way, and yet, and 
yet, there is something missing about the whole which 
makes a difference too obvious to be ignored. You may 
say, “ Of course, what was missing in this case was the 
effect of prestige on you inducing you to take all sorts of 
things on trust, and to generously expand others to the 
limit of their intentions.” Anyhow, I have made my de- 
fence. Mr. Turner has not earned for me that trust yet, 
and as a critic I am not bound to give it for nothing. 

Now, there are matters concerned with human nature 
and the views of how things happen between people in 
which nothing short of having my teeth pulled out one by 
one would induce me to admit that Mr. Shaw was right and 
I was wrong, and when I find these in anybody else they 
take a lot of getting over. Jris Intervenes was full of them. 
It is not a thoughtless farce, but a farce with a great deal of 
criticism of life in it, and the criticism is the criticism of 
Bernard Shaw ; often his criticism at what I think its worst. 
The method of interweaving serious criticism of character 
with preposterous situations was his, and it was interesting 
to see that this could be done by others. Mr. Turner is the 
first to try it thoroughly, and he has done it well; making 
use of the conventional curtain and the conventional irrup- 
tion of characters at the barefaced moment in the manner 
of Mr. Shaw, with his easy air. What I complain of is that 
he has gone to Mr. Shaw’s plays, or to the fiction which 
reflects them, for his characters instead of getting them from 
life itself. All his characters are what people call “in the 
air ’’—that is to say, in contemporary printed matter, except 
one, who, since he is the most important male character, 
saves the piece : he is observed, and not merely believed in, 
and Mr. George beautifully made the most of him. For 
instance, Mrs. Cumber is the sat-upon mother and wife we 
are now so familiar with, a gentle, scatter-brained woman 
who, because she really attends to her own little business, 
has no illusions, and is, in her muddle-headed Malaprop way, 
always to the point. Tristram Cumber is the youth who 
thinks there is no room in Suburbia to express his soul 
(romanticism is humiliated in his person). He longs for 
passion, adventure, and thinks he is enormously in love. 
He isn’t really (of course, that is shown), and _his 
young fiancée (aged about 17) is not in the least per- 
turbed by his infatuation for the fascinating, perhaps 
rather wicked, Iris. She says she knows he has only fallen 





in love with Iris’s dresses and the powder on the end of her 
nose. 


She is not jealous, because she knows she will last 


and make a good wife at fifty, so she tells Iris. Oh, these 
preternaturally cool tittle girls! Who has ever met them 
in real life, though they swarm in the latest books and plays ? 
They are only another example of the inveterate habit of 
literary men of making woman out of a rib of their ideal, 
and the ideal in fashion at the present moment being anti- 
romantic, the heroine now springs out of the school-room 
a sort of little Minerva of common sense armed against 
every kind of glamour. It is possible some young women 
are trying to model themselves on them, but if they are, 
there is a subject for you, Mr. Turner! Let us 
have a comedy on sham anti-romanticism. Then there is 
Iris Ivanovna. She is, from one aspect, the Shavian hero— 
that is to say, the person who has no “ shame,” and who 
jumps through other people’s prejudices, standards, and con- 
ventions like so many paper hoops, by virtue of saying 
what she thinks and doing what she wants. She comes 
into the modest suburbian home of the Cumbers like a 
tornado of vitality and freedom and sweeps off Tristram. 
She has divorced her first husband because he loved her 
so much that he did whatever she wanted. Our up-to-date 
novelists and dramatists have no opinion of devotion 
as a love philtre, though, in fact, it often seems to 
work pretty well. Iris went so far as stabbing her first 
husband because he was so gentle and considerate. He 
did not die, but she has never got over her exasperation at 
the unresentful way he took it. This fact in her past is 
treated as though it was something which, to a person with 
a strong understanding, is a mere wayward peccadillo, a 
proof rather of natural, charming sincerity. That is one 
of the points on which the Zeitgeist is particularly weak. 
It is ridiculously indulgent to sins of violence compared 
with faults of hypocrisy, timidity, ete. Well, the war will 
soon cure it of that. Iris finds her lover, the mature man 
who has no illusions about her; who, if she is silly, is pre- 
pared to thrash her while forgiving her. Dear me, how 
sick I am of the couple who have no illusions about each 
other, who are strong and frank. Really, I believe they are 
pure invention. The theme of Iris Intervenes is the con- 
trast between Bohemia (Iris) and Surburbia (Mr. Cumber). 
And Mr. Turner, being a dramatist, lets Suburbia 
have its turn of getting the better of it. In Act III., when 
Mr. Cumber and Iris are stranded alone together in a broken- 
down motor at night on the Dover Road, they have it out. 
Mr. Cumber points out to Iris that the drawback of 
having no standards is that nobody trusts you, and it is 
as sweet to be trusted as to charm people and overwhelm 
them as she does; and she points out to him that he is a 
pettish, ill-tempered tyrant in his conventional home. 
Both thrusts go home, though she admits that she bullies 
people, too, by means of her charms and her person. Tanner 
made that remark about Anne in Man and Superman. 
There is no harm in lifting it, but it was a mistake in putting 
it in the mouth of Iris herself. She stands for spontaneity, 
not for reflection, and least of all on herself. 

Mr. Turner’s play suffers from the fact that irre- 
sponsibility is not Miss Ashwell’s forte. She can fly into 
rages, but they are not the right kind of rages for this part, 
and she cannot be outrageous. The woman with a grievance 
she can do very well, but not the woman who is spoilt and 
takes her triumphs as a matter of course. 

If Mr. Turner were not following a particularly original 
man he would not seem more of an imitator than dozens of 
playwrights who do not appear to derive from anybody in 
particular. He has a great deal of natural gaicty, and 
anyone who has seen this play will look forward with interest 
to the next, for he knows that however farcical a play 1s 
always worth packing with human nature. 

Desmonp MacCartTsY. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


To may be defects about modern criticism : 
but one does not usually think of including amongst 
them a reluctance to write about modern authors. 

In the last year or two we have been so swamped with 

books about Mr. Shaw, Mr. Wells, Mr. Kipling, and others 

that one has at times sighed for a good solid old-style 
monograph on Sterne or Caedmon. But, oddly, it is 
not until now that any one has thought (unless I am mis- 
taken) of “‘ devoting a volume” to Mr. W. B. Yeats, by 
common consent one of the most eminent writers of the age. 

Mr. Forrest Reid’s W. B. Yeats: a Critical Study (Secker, 

7s. 6d. net) breaks what is, in this respect, virgin soil. 

Mr. Reid’s is a good book, one of the most sensible in the 

series, and worthy of comparison with Mr. Brett-Young’s 

Robert Bridges. It is even to a considerable degree a de- 

tached book. There are passages in it which will make 

most readers rub their eyes, and one or two which will 
generate in the excitable a desire to black those of Mr. Reid. 

Among the former is that which contains the statement that 

The Wanderings of Usheen “ is richer in romantic, sensuous 

beauty than Endymion ” ; and about the stiffest of the latter 

is : 

If Shelley is a great poet, if Keats and Coleridge and Rossetti are 
great poets, then Mr. Yeats is a great poct also, greater, I think, than any 
of these. Even in quantity, if we compare his first-rate work with the 
first-rate works of the writers I have mentioned, has any of them more 
to show ? has any of them as much ? 


These soaring panegyrics occur here and there, as I have 
said. But the relative bulk and merits of Shelley’s and 
Mr. Yeats’s “ first-rate work” is a matter about which 
it would presumably be useless to argue with Mr. Reid. 
And fortunately comparisons of this sort are not the 
main substance of his book. He has his preferences in 
poetry and he prefers the kind of poetry Mr. Yeats writes to 
other kinds. But he does not make the mistake of confusing 
it with other kinds. He knows precisely what it is that he 
likes and he gives a summary and analysis of Mr. Yeats’s 
whole literary history which could not easily be improved 
upon in the space. 
* * * 

Mr. Reid is a terrific admirer where he admires ; but he is 
anything but an undiscriminate admirer. He deplores 
much of his author’s later work, in which he traces the alien 
influence of Lady Gregory. And, with one or two exceptions, 
he regards the plays as a misguided waste of genius. Mr. 
Yeats is “ bewilderingly unfortunate in his choice of sub- 
jects.” The Countess Cathleen does not hold his interest, 
and Deirdre leaves him cold. The poet in this play is aiming 
at a “ frieze-like beauty ” not proper to the drama; “ the 
lovers are posing for posterity, are tasting in anticipation 
the beauty of their own story, and its sadness.” All this 
part about the plays is very keen criticism ; where Mr. Reid 
is praising he is equally acute and illuminating. Possibly 
—though it is an error on the right side—he is a little too 
insistent on the originality of Mr. Yeats’s rhythms. He 
quotes as an illustration of the variety of his blank verses 
a very musical passage from the Prologue to The Shadowy 
Waters : 

How shall I name you, immortal, mild, proud shadows ? 

I only know that all we know comes from you 

And that you come from Eden on flying feet. 

Is Eden far away, or do you hide 

From human thought, as hares and mice and coneys 

That run before the reaping-hook, and lie 

In the last ridge of the barley 2? Do our woods 
And winds and ponds cover more quiet woods, 
More shiny winds, more star-glimmering ponds. 


Mr. Yeats’s management of rhythms is extraordinarily 
subtle ; he has rarely written a commonplace, much less an 
ugly, line. But one should be cautious when talking about 
these things. There are poems by Mr. Bridges in which the 
marriage of music and sense, in rhythms on the “ speech- 
stress ” basis, is as perfect as in anything that Mr. Yeats has 
written ; Campion is not to be forgotten when one speaks 
of lyric measures ; and as for the blank verse line, there can 
be few conceivable varieties of it which are not to be found 
in Shakespeare and Milton. 


But certainly Mr. Yeats’s craft is more nearly impeccable 
than that of any other living poet ; and there are few dead 
men who have written so uniformly beautifully. His metres 
are perfect ; and, as Mr. Reid well says, “‘ the metre is never 
helped out by superfluous adjectives, his poetic style is in 
this respect as austere as the baldest prose style.” It is 
a quality not of his art but of his mind that has—as I think— 
prevented him from being one of the greatest of our poets. 
Mr. Reid observes what is missing ; an “ ethical ” lack ; the 
absence of an interest in the world of mortal men; and a 
certain tendency which is illustrated in “‘ A.E.’s ’’ comic story 
of the poet sitting down to paint a woodland: “ It was 
in the full strength and heat of a July noon, and Mr. Yeats, 
while copying what lay before him, was turning it into a 
moonlight scene.” He is not the mere soft, tenuous person 
that he might be supposed to be by those whose 
knowledge of him is confined to the words “‘ The Celtic 
Twilight.”” But he certainly is almost consistently melan- 
choly. In a man—like Baudelaire, for example—who has a 
very concrete vision of the world around him, this is not, 
artistically, much of a drawback. But in a vague mystic it 
is; the least we expect from a mystic is that he should 
occasionally be cheerful about it. Mr. Yeats has plenty of 
spiritual strength; that is clear in even the saddest of his 
poems, as, for example, his fine series of love-poems. Poems 
like The Pity of Love, When You Are Old, The Rose of the 
World, The Lover Tells of the Rose in his Heart, The Mask, 
The Consolation, Reconciliation, No Second Troy, The Folly 
of Being Comforted, are all beautiful lyrics; but behind 
them, and behind almost all of his work, is a settled melan- 
choly tiredness, He has “ lingered in the hidden desolate 
place Where the last Phoenix died ”’; and in another of his 
great phrases he is obsessed with : 

Beauty grown sad with its eternity. 
It is perfectly true, as Mr. Reid says, that he has captured 
a strange and wandering loneliness that will always be unearthly and 
illusive to those who, consciously or unconsciously, have accepted 


materialism, and to those upon whose souls the practical cares of life 
have closed down like a coffin-lid. 


It is equally true that he is usually completely sincere and 
that he is seldom guilty of that hocus-pocus of Silence and 
Old Night that killed Maeterlinck. It is true, too, that he 
does not string words with nothing solid behind them ; that at 
his obscurest he gives mind and heart something to feed on, 
But it is almost always the same food; and, personally,+I 
find it a little enervating in large quantities—a thing one 
cannot say of the work of any of the greatest poets. After 
the endless procession of pale brows, pale hands, brooding 
skies, and meditations on the unrest at the heart, one feels 
like a horny hand for a change. Having begun with the 
intention of paying a “ tribute” to Mr. Yeats’s genius, to 
his distinctive powers, and to the greatness of his lyrical 
gift to his generation—his best work is still far less well 
known than it should be—I notice that I have sailed off on 
another tack. So I must refer readers to Mr. Reid. 
SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Me: A Book of Remembrance. (ANon.) Fisher Unwin. 


6s. 

Looking for Grace. By Mrs. Horace TreMLETT. Lane. 
6s. 

Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo. By kK. Pumu.urrs OprenneiM. 
Methuen. 6s. 

The Ashiel Mystery. By Mrs. Cuartes Bryce. Lane. 
6s. 


Not one of these four books is bad; they all afford relief 
and achieve merit by being unimportant. 

The artlessness that conceals art—or just fails to conceal 
it—is sometimes a little trying : one demands of ingenuous- 
ness that it should be genuine. What is so pleasing about 
Me is that it leaves in one’s mind no doubt of its genuineness : 
its candour is like that of a female and unsophisticated 
Pepys. Its story is simple. A girl, seventeen years old, 
brought up in a vague Bohemian (and Canadian) home, 
sets out with a few dollars and a few manuscripts to become 
famous: she is pretty, ignorant, egotistic: she has the 
utterly undeveloped morality of a singularly primitive 
school-girl, but at the same time an instinctive straightness 
of emotion: she is not ashamed, if she is in love with a 
man, of telling him so, but, if she is not in love with a man 
who is in love with her, she is equally not ashamed of getting 
engaged to him to give him a temporary pleasure and herself 
a temporary good time : she has pluck, resilience, generosity, 
and what we call “ cheek’ but Americans call “ nerve ” : 
she goes first. to Jamaica as a journalist ; then to Richmond 
(U.S.) to be “ secretary ’ to a doctor, who comes into her 
bedroom at the first nocturnal opportunity, and so not 
unnaturally frightens her out of the house ; then to Chicago, 
where she lodges in the Y.W.C.A. hostel and earns her 
living as “* stenographer ” in the stockyards, and afterwards 
as a writer: throughout, of course, her main occupation 
and preoccupation of mind are men, who make love to her 
from all points of the compass and with every degree of 
ardour and honour: lastly, she comes, when she writes 
down these experiences, to look back upon them with that 
same candour which carried her through them in the first 
instance ; she nothing extenuates, nor sets down aught in 
malice, but speaks of ‘‘ Me ” as she presumably was, record- 
ing good and bad with an amiable and sympathetic impar- 
tiality. The result will be entertaining to those who do 
not crave subtlety or profundity in their psychological 
problems, interpretative or illuminative qualities in their 
fiction, or high passion in their romance. I am not sure 
that Me is a good book. I am quite sure it would not be a 
good book if it were a consciously created work of art, a 
construction, a novel ; its merit lies solely in the impression 
it conveys of being no such thing. You may think the 
“heroine ” something of a “ mesome me,”’ as someone was 
called, I think, in the Departmental Ditties ; you may decide 
there is “‘ too much ego in her cosmos *’—but that is perhaps 
inseparable from the sweetness of seventeen, at any rate 
such a seventeen, so born, so bred, so launched upon the 
bewildering seas of life. Simple crudities of experience 
and feeling may bore you. But, if you can away with eager 
prattle, you will find Me excellent in that kind :— 

People who have called me clever, talented, etc.—oh, all women 
writers get accused of such things !—have not really reckoned with 
a certain weak and silly side of my character. If as I proceed with 
this chronicle I shock you with the ease and facility with which I 
encouraged and accepted and became constantly engaged to men, 
please set it down to the fact that I always felt an inability to hurt 
by refusing anyone who liked me enough to propose to me. 

It is certainly true that entanglements with men, and 
especially with men who take advantage of extreme 


** innocence,”’ are much of a muchness in all “* recollections,” 
whether really recollected or only “ faked ”’ ; it is true, too, 
that the main thread of the story in Me, the affair with the 
rich and chivalrous protector of innocence, who turns out 
in the end to be a person of Byronic badness, is a thread 
worn somewhat thin. But even the chivalrous protector 
is life-like in his unreasonableness, his brutalities, his lapses 
from chivalry. And, if you turn from sexual experience to 
intimations of immortality from recollections of early 
childhood, you will scarcely be able to deny the quality of 
a cry of the heart to this (you must remember that the 
writer was one of the older ones in a family of sixteen 
children) : 


I remember once being punished in school because I wrote this in 
my school exercise : 

“ This is my conception of hell: a place full of howling, roaring, 
fighting, shouting children and babies. It is supreme torture to a 
sensitive soul to live in such a Bedlam. Give me the bellowings 
of a madhouse in preference. At least there I should not have to 
dress and soothe and whip and chide and wipe the noses of the crazy 
ones.” 


The penalty of the prattling manner, of course, is that it 
fails where the sterner emotions are attempted. You must 
not expect to be greatly moved by the moving accidents 
that befell “* Me.” 

I confess to having been rather shocked by the beginning 
of Looking for Grace, but that was because I misconceived 
its purport. I thought it was going to be “smart” in 
connection with the war, and really one cannot be expected 
to have sufficient philosophy or breadth of mind or callous- 
ness—or whatever other quality, good or bad, would be 
required—to tolerate that. But one reads on, one 
forgets that any reference is implied to anything actual at all. 
The serious emotions get very little show: love, beyond a 
few graceful references, a few sentimental generalities, a few 
graceful aphorisms, and a few conventional scenes, is not 
obtruded, while death and wounds do not really happen to 
real people, but provide machinery or background, as 
graceful and immaterial as the love-making itself, for a 
quite ingenious comedy of superficial manners and compli- 
‘rated plot. Nevertheless, for obvious reasons, the war 
would have been better out of it. Just because the writer 
cannot help, when such a subject is present, letting slip 
occasionally the barest hint of the over-brooding horror, 
one cannot keep the detachment necessary for the apprecia- 
tion of an essentially trivial and frivolous book. One wants 
that unreal world which Lamb found in Restoration comedy 
—*Where pleasure is duty, and the manners perfect 
freedom.” 

Though I could never get tired of reading Mr. Phillips 
Oppenheim, I am in danger of getting tired of reviewing 
him. The ease and fecundity with which he pours out 
novels is only less remarkable than the skill with which each 
of his stories is contrived. Sometimes, as in The Double 
Life of Mr. Alfred Burton, he goes deep into things that 
matter, and shows that he could be poetical and philosophical 
if he would ; but almost always he contents himself with a 
certain type of mystery and adventure-story, machine-made 
if you will, but made with all the precision and rapidity of 
a machine. He applies brain-power to the sort of thing 
which too many people think requires no brains to write— 
possibly because it is the sort of thing which rests the brains 
to read. Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo is certainly among 
Mr. Oppenheim’s best. It brings together in Monte Carlo 
the semi-private emissaries of the Great Powers, and it 
juggles fascinatingly with the incredible destinies of unthink- 
able nations—labelled England, Russia, Germany, France, 
and tricked out with a minutely realistic apparatus of 
national ambition and international intrigue. The war 
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schemed for is on quite different lines from the war now 
being waged. 

Of how the scheme was foiled by the intervention of a 
stalwart young American personally interested in an affair 
of the heart, I have no space to write. The atmosphere of 
brilliant melodrama is a thing to be thankful for. It is 
magnificent—and it is not the war. 

The Ashiel Mystery has the usual murder, the not-unusual 
seeret society, and the scarcely unusual detective. It is a 
readable but not remarkable narrative—at least, not 
remarkable for anything but a really attractive murderer, 
who says such things as: “I had a shot at her one day on 
the moor . . . but I missed her . . . Then when she fell 
into the river . . . I should have been a fool to miss such 
achance.” Or, better still: “‘ Do you suppose I like having 
to do these things ? You women have never the slightest 
sense of common justice.” GERALD GOULD. 





A NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
JANE AUSTEN 


Lanoe Falconer. By Evetyn Marcu-Put.urrps. Nisbet. 
6s. net. 

We are grateful to Miss March-Phillipps for rescuing two 
capital novels from the oblivion that threatened them, and 
still more for revealing to us the inner history of a remark- 
able personality. Marie Hawker, as she stares at us in her 
photograph through her rimless pince-nez, strikes us at 
once, with her firm mouth and her frizzled fringe, as a brave, 
determined little person, whose acquaintance, as the author 
of the once celebrated and anonymous Mademoiselle Ixe 
and the rather less celebrated Cecilia de Noél, it will be 
amusing to make. It is with much stronger feelings than 
amusement that we close this book. We begin with a 
chronicle (perhaps a little teo minute) of the ordinary placid 
round of country life among the well-to-do. A careless, 
jolly, united family of young people in Hampshire ; hunting, 
theatricals, magazines written by the family, pleasant un- 
affected neighbours; here are all the usual ingredients of 
the comfortable, settled English complex. It all seems 
perfectly commonplace. The only unusual features are that 
they are Liberals, and that they have a fantastic step- 
father—a handsome man, rather beneath them in the social 
scale, whom good kind Mrs. Hawker married for his looks, 
and who turned out to have a streak of madness, plaguing 
the little circle with his jealous tantrums. Still, a less 
eventful existence can hardly be imagined, until, in 1890, 
one member of the circle, who happened to be a born artist, 
wrote a story about Russian nihilists which, after making 
the round of London publishers, struck the fancy of Mr. 
Fisher Unwin. It was too long for a short story and too 
short for a novel, and therefore a special “ Pseudonym 
Library ” was invented to fit it. The instantaneous, the 
astonishing success of Mademoiselle Ive is not merely a 
tribute to Mr. Unwin’s sagacity and enterprise ; it is memor- 
able as the classical refutation of the stock argument of 
publishers that it never pays to depart from stcreotyped 
forms. 

That, however, though interesting as a piece of literary 
history, concerns us less now than the subsequent career of 
the author. Marie Hawker (alias “ Lanoe Falconer ’’) 
leaped into fame. Celebrities wrote to her, she made money, 
she became a minor lion. Her success was deserved, for 
she had a genuine, if delicate, talent, and was a conscientious 
craftsman through and through. In her comments on the 
social comedy there is a tang that reminds us of Jane Austen. 
“ Macmillan’s party. Mrs. G. M. hopes I will not mind her 
introducing a great many people, and introduces only one 
woman, whose name I cannot hear. Kegan Paul mistakes 


me for Hawker of Morwenstow. Begins with moral that 
one should never leave one’s publisher, ends with adjuration 
to come to him if I do so.” Her head was never turned for 
a moment; she was much too shrewd and humorous for 
that. She wrote another novel and a number of short 
stories and sketches ; she acquired, in a gossamer way that 
yet had nothing finiking about it, a perfect mastery of verbal 
expression, especially in descriptions of Nature ; and then 
the clouds gathered round her, she burned inwards upon 
herself, and her talent gradually withered. The cause was 
partly the common, almost inevitable, tragedy of the un- 
married daughter, which is apt to be especially poignant in 
closely united families. The adored mother, who could 
not wholly absorb the girl, absorbs the old maid; she dies, 
and a void is left in life which there is nothing to fill. Ill- 
health, too, was partly responsible. But the chief factor 
in the arrest of her development was the passionate serious- 
ness of her self-tormenting nature. She was not one of 
those who take the universe easily. She strove for per- 
fection in life as in art, and the nervous energy which in 
happier circumstances might have gone to creation was 
diverted to religion. Miss March-Phillipps gives copious 
extracts from her notebooks ; those in her later years (she 
lived until 1908) express the alternating pain and exultation 
of a soul in torment, not with turbid power, but with a 
perfect candour and clearness that is singularly touching. 

We have compared her to Jane Austen, and the parallel 
between the two is in fact strangely close. In both cases a 
girl belonging to the country-gentleman class and leading 
an intensive family life writes novels and acquires a fame 
which is entirely out of keeping with her environment. 
Both remain level-headed and unspoiled through it all, and 
both remain unmarried. Marie’s success was more sudden 
and dramatic than Janec’s, but success gave them both 
patrons in the great world. Of Jane’s works the Prince 
Regent ordered a complete set; to Marie, on the occasion 
of her second novel, “ Principal Tulloch wrote to tell her 
that he had embodied her beautiful story in a sermon 
which he preached to a large congregation in Glasgow.” 
Their achievements were, of course, very different and 
superficially hardly comparable. Yet they have fundamental 
qualities in common. Both “ painted on ivory,” and both 
were essentially humorous and sincere. The difference 
between them is merely the difference between England in 
the eighteenth century and England in the nineteenth— 
the one all prose and common sense, with no uneasy con- 
sciousness of the other world ; the other tempestuous with 
romantic stirrings beneath the frozen crust of traditions that 
have become intolerable. 


A BELGIAN IN ITALY 

Impressions d’Italie. By Jutes Destrer. With a Preface 
by Maurice MaETerLINcK. G. Van Ocst et Cie, Paris. 
This book is a kind of journal. M. Jules Destrée, the able 
member of the Belgian Parliament to whose stormy cloquence 
Macterlinck has paid a fine tribute, relates in it the story of 
his propagandist tours in Italy. His account will be very 
useful in helping us to envisage the moral life of Italy during 
the war. But there is also much in it which delightfully 
recalls an ordinary traveller’s note-book. If, for instance, 
he describes one of his meetings at Venice he will tell us that 
the hall very soon became “ a fiery furnace scarcely calculated 
to soothe excited minds.” When, again, he is told that an 
Austrian has threatened Venice with destruction he goes off 
to look at St. Mark’s. Throughout the book are thus sprinkled 
everyday facts and personal impressions. We say this much 

to indicate its easy and friendly atmosphere. 
We see at the outset the Socialists hostile to war and 
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erying “* Abbasso la Guerra” in the middle of a desolate 
Venice forsaken by the foreigners. Then we encounter 
another wave of hostility: that of the Catholics under the 
influence of Austria, the most faithful of all countries to the 
Roman Church. M. Destrée, having made remarks about 
the silence of the Pope on the subject of Belgium, is stigma- 
tised by the Catholic papers as “an insulter, a clumsy 
defender of Belgian interests, an exporter of anti-clerical 
hatred.” Nevertheless he encountered much sympathy 
from the start ; and if his “ formidable oratory ”’ (as it has 
been called) is not always in evidence in this book he 
describes with vigour and vision the development of Italian 
public opinion. There is something of the interest of a 
novel in his description of the historical facts of the struggle 
against the three parties opposed to the war, and the official 
Socialists, the Catholics, and the men of affairs sometimes 
take epic proportions. In the end comes the sitting of 
December 8rd, which M. Destrée describes with fine verve. 
He returned to London, and then he made a short excursion 
to the narrow strip of land which is still free Belgium, a visit 
which he describes with profound emotion. At the close of 
February he went back to resume his campaign in Italy, 
where the Socialist crisis was at its height. The leaders of 
the party were hooted for their apparent leaning towards 
intervention. Demonstrations were held everywhere, and 
some of M. Destrée’s meetings had to be abandoned in 
prudence. At Milan the agitation was immense. The 
newspaper which Mussolini brought out when he left the 
Avanti put bluntly the question: ‘ War or Revolution ?” 
The future, nevertheless, was still wrapped in obscurity. 
Then came the great stroke of the attack on the Dardanelles. 
Italy was staggered. The storm was approaching. M. 
Destrée’s description of all this is very good and sprinkled 
with vivid passages such as that in which he describes 
Semmola : 

He is an old blind man whose talents and character are universally 

respected. Nothing could be more impressive than that sightless face, 
shrunken by inner visions, and that eloquence of an inspired man who, 
from the depths of his darkness, sees better than we the approach of 
events. He expresses with a magnificent fervour the profound tender- 
ness that all the’servants of Right must feel for immolated Belgium 
and his ardent hope and absolute confidence that full reparation shall 
be made. 
The opinion of Italy is traced up to April. It was then that, 
for the first time, at a public gathering in Sicily, a voice from 
the audience cried to M. Destrée, “ L’Italia vostra!’’ On 
April 23rd he was at Genoa, resting from his labours at the 
chateau of Ugo Ogetti, one of the most distinguished of the 
young Italian writers. He describes with poetic rhapsody 
the fever that consumed Ogetti’s guests in the last days of 
peace ; how they read the newspapers in tense silence, with 
the murmur of the fountains the only sound. At last came 
the declaration of war; the secret drama had unfolded ; 
the Italian people was out of its suspense. 

Everyone proclaimed his patriotism aloud. They were on the road 
to Damascus. The Tribuna of Rome and the Stampa of Turin executed 
a judicious right-about-face in the name of national unity. The 
Socialists themselves, whilst still against war, repudiate neutrality of 
the degrading commercial kind. Signor Giolitti threw up the fight and 
retired to his fief of Cavour. The Italian fatherland was triumphant 
and plunged into an intoxication of self-realisation. 

M. Destrée is still at work in Italy, and we look forward to 
seeing another Italian book from him later on. A touching 
detail about the present volume is the dedication: ‘ To 
Monsieur G. Lorand, Liberal Deputy for Virton, and 
Monsieur A. Melot, Catholic Deputy for Namur, their 
Socialist colleague from Charleroi dedicates these few notes 
in remembrance of a time when party distinctions were 
forgotten in a common desire to defend our outraged 
country.” 





—— 


FINLAND 


Finland and the Finns. By Arruur Reape. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Although Mr. Reade’s book contains chapters on Finnish 
art and literature, and introduces us to most of the aspects 
of the life of the country it describes, it has obviously been 
written with the intention of telling the British public 
exactly what is meant by “ Russianization,” and how this 
has come about. The author has subordinated everything 
to the achievement of this end, but his case is nevertheless 
free from bitterness and unreasoned bias. 

Finland became a Russian Grand Duchy in 1809, and for 
the ninety following years enjoyed for all practical purposes 
national autonomy. During these years Finnish nationality 
came into definite being. The culture of the country, 
the language of her wealthier classes, the origin of her most 
prominent inhabitants, were all Swedish. Only the peasantry 
spoke Finnish, and not throughout the country. The 
racial and linguistic struggle between Swede and Finn was 
also a class struggle, and to this day accounts for the social 
and political stratification of Finnish life. Among the 
Swedish intellectuals of the *thirties and “forties there were 
some, however, who could not regard themselves as Swedes, 
and would not consider themselves as Russians, and, there- 
fore, tried to make the best of being Finns. One of them 
was that wonderful country doctor Elias Lénnrot, whose 
travels resulted in the collection of innumerable “ runos,” 
which he welded together into that great national epic, 
Kalevala. A modern Finnish literature has been the result, 
Swedish influence is now less strong than ever before, but 
the rivalry is still keen. The Russian Government’s first 
attempt to crush Finnish independence began in 1899 and 
lasted until 1905, when the assassination of Bobrikov and 
the National Strike, coming at the same time as the revo- 
lutionary movement in Russia, and the burden of the 
Japanese War, gave Finland a respite. But in 1909 the 
policy of “ Russianization *” was renewed and continued up 
to the beginning of the present war. It has been almost 
impossible to learn what has since been happening in Finland, 
so impenetrable has been the curtain which then fell upon the 
country. 

Mr. Reade has been more frank than other writers in 
giving reasons why Russia should want to crush her neighbour. 
Russia, he argues, wants an ice-free port on the Atlantic. 
The Finnish northern frontier comes within twenty or 
thirty miles of several suitable places, now belonging to 
Norway. Russia’s policy has already destroyed the Finnish 
army and substituted Russian garrisons for it. A little 
more “ Russianization”’ and the Finns will be unable to 
hamper the intentions of their rulers. The author, we 
should add, gives newspaper extracts in support of his 
view. But it is worth remembering that Russia can get 
an ice-free outlet without going to Norway for it. The 
possession of an ice-free harbour open to the Atlantic is 
now a matter of such vital importance that Russia is going 
ahead with the construction of railways to a suitable spot 
on her own Murman Coast. If either the Petrograd-Kem- 
Kola, or the Tornea-Alexandrovsk lines are completed, 
Norway will have less to fear. But in Russia the “ pro- 
jected railway ” is a standing joke ; and projections simply 
cover the map. 

In the non-political chapters of the book, Mr. Reade, 
who has mastered the Finnish language in spite of its fifteen 
cases, tells us much that has escaped the notice of less 
well-qualified writers. A marriage-custom described in 
Chapter VI. must surely be unique. The feminist movement 
receives full attention. It is curious that while Finnish 
women have the Parliamentary vote, and may (and do) 
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become M.P.’s, married women are not allowed the local 
government vote (which is plural, on a property qualifica- 
tion), on the ground that “the husband pays the taxes.” 
Here, as in many other cases, there is an odd contrast 
between the two Finlands; the sleepy agricultural com- 
munity colonised by Sweden, and the modern nation which 
faces west, speaks French, and considers the language and 
garments of the English the dernier cri of fashion. 


A TRAGEDY OF RACE 


Black and White in the Southern States. By Maurice S. 
Evans, C.M.G. Longmans. 7s. 6d. net. 


Several Englishmen have recently studied the problem of 
the. negro in America in relation more or less to British 
experience among backward peoples. Mr. Maurice Evans, 
like Sir Harry Johnston, has the advantage of special 
knowledge of Africa, and this book is a companion volume 
to Black and White in South-East Africa, published a few 
years ago. Itis a good book ; not by any means exhaustive 
on the economic side, but careful, impartial, and singularly 
free from race prejudice. 

There were some four millions of negroes in the United 
States when the war of secession was fought. The number 
is now not less than ten millions, and the rate of increase 
continues to be relatively rapid. Fifty years ago it was 
possible for American statesmen to advocate deportation 
to Africa as a humane and practicable policy. Such a 
policy is no longer arguable, but there are many politicians 
and sociologists to-day who believe that the segregation 
of the coloured people in a group of self-contained Southern 
States would be the best way out of an impossible situation. 
Mr. Evans does not. He is, like everybody else, depressed 
by the present South, but his view is that the negro must 
remain on the Western continent, in association with the 
White man, and that they will have to achieve a working 
compromise and together create a more decent social 
scheme. 

Mr. Evans does not share the view that the American 
negro has not been given a chance. Compared with the 
native peoples of South Africa, he implies, their opportunities 
have been very considerable. They have had schools and 
occupational openings, with freedom to acquire land and 
accumulate wealth ; but, while they have made remarkable 
strides since the abolition of slavery, they have not shown 
the collective capacity that might have been expected from 
@ community which certainly does not lack intelligence, 
and has had the help of the best brains and hearts in the 
country. They are wasteful and careless of the future ; 
city life is ruinous to them, and they put up with conditions 
of living which are fatal alike to morality and health. 
There is, of course, the other side of the case: the evils 
inseparable from sudden emancipation, the miseries of the 
Reconstruction period, and the suffering endured by mar- 
vellously patient people, living alongside a dominant race 
m perpetual ostracism. Since the Civil War the races 
have in large measure mingled, but they are farther apart 
to-day than ever. Mr. Evans quotes from Southern writers 
to show that the social separation is fiercer and more rigid 
than it was thirty years ago, while it appears to be true that 
lynchings have been more frequent in the twentieth century 
than they were in the decade following the war. Mr. Evans 
does not insist unduly upon the horrors of race passion ; 
but he gives, as he was bound to do, a number of selected 
examples (too harrowing almost to read), and here and 
there he tells the story of a coloured man or family fleeing 
from or pathetically protecting themselves against the 
persecution of the White mob. 





Economic rivalry is a fruitful source of race antagonism, 
but the crux of the matter is the sex relation. 


The passion for race integrity does not burn with that fierce glow 
in the breasts of the Black as it does in White bosoms. Both the 
coloured woman and the White man are placed in circumstances full 
of facile temptation. Complaisance and weakness meet opportunity 
and power. 


And the result, seemingly inevitable, is the endless evil 
and misery of irregular unions between coloured women 
and the White men who, while ready to kill for the idea of 
race integrity, yet refuse to face the fact that the integrity 
is in their own keeping. The vast failure of the federal 
system to handle the problem is written over the South, 
for civil rights are refused to the negro, who under the 
constitution is a citizen, while the social bar is absolute. 
The “ Jim Crow” car is the symbol of a division which is 
carried into the home, the hotel, the club, and the church. 
Even the revivalist preacher may only save the White man. 
The Y.M.C.A., an important institution in every American 
city, is closed to the negro. In summing up Mr. Evans 
expresses the view that social and political equality can 
never be conceded. At best the negroes can be nothing 
but a protected race, and in the Southern States the only 
hope of salvation lies in the abandonment of industrialism 
and city life, and in home-making on the soil. If this policy 
is widely encouraged, under leaders like Booker Washington, 
and if the bulk of the White South can learn to follow the 
lead of the enlightened minority, which sets itself against 
the barbarism of the old order, the transition may be 
accomplished without disaster. But if not, the outlook is 
dark indeed. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Anne Hyde, Duchess of York. By J. R. Henstowe. Werner Laurie. 
10s. 6d. net. 


To a superficial view, Anne Hyde was not at all ambiguous or 
perplexing. In a court of voluptuous beauties, she was plump and 
unattractive ; in a court where the women had more beauty than wit, 
she had an almost masculine competence and good sense. Mr. Henslowe 
makes out a good case for a copious and varied personality, but we 
doubt whether Anne was quite so salient a figure as Mr. Henslowe 
would have her. To our mind she is more Georgian than Carolean 
or rather Jacobean, and Mr. Henslowe is a little inclined to sentimen- 
talise her, her father Clarendon and her husband James. His book 
bears all the marks of an apology. But we must always remember that 
Charles II., a critic of sense and wit of the first water, liked to converse 
with her when he was tired of the jealousies, intrigues and vanities of 
his seraglio. Anne had a good many disagreeable qualities in her 
temperament, but, if a little bourgeois, she has a homely cottage air 
about her which is a pleasant contrast to the excessive towniness of 
the Restoration. Mr. Henslowe, but for a few lapses into sentimental 
journalism, has done his work well. 


The Natural History of the State: An Introduction to Political 
Science. By H. J. Forp, Professor of Politics in Princeton 
University. Humphrey Milford. 4s. 6d. net. 


We have here quite a good book: one accomplishing modestly, 
ably and succinctly all that it purports todo. Professor Ford examines, 
clegrly and authoritatively, what it is that biology and anthropology 
can each teach us about the Family and the State, social heredity and 
evolution ; and their bearing on Political Science. There is perhaps 
nothing so frequently misquoted and misunderstood in political 
matters as the implications of “ Darwinism” in respect of the 
“ struggle for existence ” and the “ survival of the fittest.” Thus we 
have the frequent “ biological snobbishness,” which attempts to find 
in evolution a justification for the existence of the propertied classes ; 
and, on the other side, the “ atomistic Radicalism,” which “ shies” 
at any description of the State as an organism, lest this word should 
secretly commit us to some hidden “ mysticism”! On all these 
confusions and misunderstandings Professor Ford throws a clear 
strong light. Every student of politics, whether Individualist or Socialist, 
will be better for reading this book. It gives us the basis on which all 
our sociological theories and proposals must rest. 
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THE CITY 


HERE has been more liveliness during the last week. 
The War Loan has shown great strength, there 
having been 245 dealings in it on Tuesday, which 
constitutes a record since its issue. The final instalment was 
due on the Loan on that day, and there has been a scramble 
for the rights to convert Consols and old War Loan, many 
people having, as usual, left this until the very last moment. 
The price is now in the neighbourhood of 98}, which includes 
a full six months’ interest payable December 1st. The 
Government is now paying 4} per cent. interest on three 
months’ Treasury Bills, which are a fine short-dated invest- 
ment. Bills for less than £1,000 are not, however, issued. 
On Wednesday was published the prospectus of the South 
Australian Loan. This is for £2,000,000 in 5 per cent. Bonds 
redeemable on April 1st, 1923, the Government having the 
option to pay it off two years earlier should it so desire. 
The issue of a Loan by one of the Australian States at 5 per 
cent. is a clear indication of the rise in the rate of interest ; 
prior to the war it could have been issued on a 4 per cent. 
basis. The bonds are convertible into Registered Stock, 
which will be a trustee security. A noteworthy fact in 
connection with this issue is that it is made by the Australian 
Government Bank, the Commonwealth Bank of Australia. 
The accounts of this bank for the half-year ended June 30th 
last showed a net profit of £25,788; the previous debit 
balance, which included initial establishment expenses, has 
now been extinguished and a start has been made with a 
reserve fund. Incredible as it may sound to some people, 
the bank, being a Government bank, has no capital. At 
June 30th last, 210,361 savings bank depositors had balances 
with it aggregating £7,420,647, whilst the total deposits 
amounted to £16,000,000. 
7 + * 


People who anticipated that the successful placing of the 
Anglo-French Loan in New York would result in an imme- 
diate improvement of the rate of the exchange have been 
severely disappointed. The rates has dipped steadily day 
by day and on Tuesday was as low as $4.58}. From well- 
informed quarters in the United States comes the opinion 
that the exchange rate would be considerably lower had it 
not been for this loan. It is not anticipated in America that 
the loan will have any lasting effect on the exchange situation, 
for it is only sufficient to meet debts already incurred and a 
similar position is likely to recur every few months. From 
the point of view of the exchange alone, therefore, there is no 
immediate hurry for holders of American Bonds to sell. 
What remains to be seen, however, is whether the demand 
in the United States for long-dated bonds will continue 
sufficient to keep up the price of securities of this nature 
which Europe has to sell back to America. The issue of 
European Government loans in America, offering high rates 
of interest, is itself a factor making for lower bond prices, 
for each such loan is a competitor in the public favour, and 
by raising the rate of interest available to the investor 
brings down the prices of existing bonds. At the same time, 
with increasing prosperity, American investors will have 
more capital available for the purchase of investments, so 
that America is likely to continue for some time to supply us 
with munitions and to accept in payment her own securities 
hitherto held by British investors, and fresh bonds specially 
created by European Governments for the purpose. 


* * * 
Brazilian securities have been in increased demand with 
higher prices. This is due to a gradual improvement in the 


rate of exchange and to a growing feeling that Brazil has 
turned the corner and that trade will continue to improve. 








On Monday last the Brazil Government 1914 Funding 
Loan jumped from 70} to 74, and is now 76. With the 
exception of the Argentine Government 5-Year 6 per cent. 
Treasury Notes, this loan is probably, at its present price, 
the most attractive foreign government loan obtainable. 
This Funding Loan is not an ordinary loan, but exists in the 
shape of certificates exchangeable for 5 per cent. bonds, which 
are issued in lieu of interest on Brazil Government loans due 
from August Ist, 1914, to July 81st, 1917. In other words, 
holders of these loans receive their interest for the three 
years mentioned, not in cash, but in the shape of this 
Funding Loan on which interest is paid in cash. The 
Funding Loan is secured as a second charge upon the 
Rio de Janeiro customs revenues and is redeemable by 
means of a cumulative sinking fund of one-half per cent. per 
annum, commencing in 1927. Whatever happens, the 
country is not likely to default in the interest on its Funding 
Loan, and, as indicated above, at its present price of 76, 
which includes a quarter’s interest payable on November Ist, 
it appears to be a good investment. Another Brazil Stock 
which has risen sharply is the Common Stock of the Brazil 
Traction, which was specially dealt with in these notes on 
August 28th last, and recommended at its quotation at that 
time of 48 as “an attractive speculative purchase.” This 
stock is now 58, and although it may go higher, holders who 
purchased at the lower price should take their profit, a gain 
of 20 per cent. in two months being good enough. It is 
remarkable how many people, who would be glad to sell at 
a slight loss if markets fell, will not avail themselves of a quick 
profit like this, but hold on in the hope of something more. 
It is a good Stock Exchange saying which exhorts one to 
“leave something for the other fellow.” The rise in 
Brazilians has spread even to Brazil Railway Company 
Stocks. In course of time this company should pull through 
its difficulties, and I hear that Sir Edgar Speyer is now 
working in New York on a reconstruction scheme. 


* * ~ 


Last week’s Statist gave an interesting list of the world’s 
great banks, arranged in order of importance, according to 
their total deposits and current accounts. Leaving out the 
national banks, the London City and Midland tops the list of 
privately owned banks with over £125,000,000, followed by 
Lloyds Bank with £117,000,000, the Deutsche Bank with 
£102,000,000, and the London, County and Westminster 
with £101,000,000. Then come the National Provincial 
Bank of England with £75,000,000, the Crédit Lyonnais with 
£72,000,000, and Barclays with £67,000,000. The fact that 
no American bank comes among the first half dozen is due to 
the absence of branches in the American banking system— 
special legislation had to be passed quite recently to enable 
any of these banks to create foreign branches. This being 
so, the total deposits and current accounts of the National 
City Bank of New York of £61,000,600 is very large, for 
without their branches the other banks named would make 
a much poorer showing. Next in order come Parr’s Bank 
with £52,000,000, the Banque Russo-Asiatique with 
£47,000,000, the Dresdner Bank also with £47,000,000, and 
then a series of Russian, English, French and American 
banks. The Bank of Montreal has the respectable total of 
£42,000,000. It is noteworthy how high a place the English 
banks occupy, but in this connection it must be remembered 
that our banks are primarily deposit banks, and that on the 
Continent much more of the people’s savings goes into the 
hands of the Government, either through the medium of the 
Post Office or other State banks, or by means of much more 
widespread holdings of Government loans. Still, the 


financial importance of London is well brought out by the 
above figures. Emit Davies. 
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The Students’ Union of the 
London School of Economics 
(University of London) 





HE PRESIDENT OF THE 
fee for the current year 
(VISCOUNT HALDANE, O.M.) 
will give his Address at the School 
on Wednesday next, November 3, 
at 8.15 p.m., on “ THE DUTY 

OF THE COUNTRY.” 





Admission will be confined to past and present 
students of the School ; but all who have at 
any time been students are cordially invited. 


The War Seal 
Foundation 


OR the promotion of the sale and 
| of War Seals, for sealing letters, 

with the object of providing funds for 
the erection of appropriate dwellings to be 
let to Disabled Service Men at low rentals. 
The plan involves no separation of the 
men from their family and friends and 
furnishes the special treatment indispens- 
able to the comfort of life-long invalids. 





War Seals and all particulars can be obtained 
from the Organising Secretary, CHESTER FOX, 
COLISEUM BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.C. 


Compulsory Military Service 
and Industrial Conscription : 


What they Mean to the Workers 


ISSUED BY THE WAR EMERGENCY WORKERS’ NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE (1 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER). 


PRIGE OWE PENNY. 

















The State 


as Farmer 


George Radford, M.A. 


Editor of “ Our Land.” 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 











London : Smith, Elder & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 














THE SECRETARIES’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
BASSISHAW HOUSE, 70a BASINGHALL STREET, E.C. 


LECTURE will be given on 
Ass: Nov. 2, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, 
E.C., at 7.15 p.m., by Emm Davies, on 


“THE WAR: ITS EFFECTS ON 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE.” 


VISITORS CORDIALLY INVITED, 














ADMISSION FREE. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/— abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 








Reorsa™ SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 
in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 
TERM OPENED SEPTEMBER 2ist. Full particulars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


MARRIAGE. 


4S September 14th, at Christ Church, 

Trevandrum, Travancore, by Rev.W. Light, M A., Chaplain of Trevandrum, 
Thomas Austin, I.C.S., son of Rev. Thomas Austin, M.A. R.N., retired, the 
Chaplaincy, Bodmin, Cornwall, to Cristina Wilson, M.B., C.H.B., medical officer in 
charge Government Hospital for Women and Children, Trevandrum, niece and 
adopted daughter cf George Wilson, Esq., Broomhill Road, Aberdeen. 


TYPE WRITING. 
AUTHORS MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 








FOR SALE. 


PPLES, Dessert and Cooking, carefully packed in boxes, direct 
A from grower. Cox's Orange Pippins, 30-lb, boxes, 8/-, 11/6 and 15/-, according 
to size. Packing and carriage free to any station im England. Other prices on 
applieation.—L, Maupg, Great Beddow, Chelmsford. 
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On Tuesday next at King’s Hall, King Street, Covent 
8.30 p.m., Mrs. Sidney Webb will 


Garden, at 
give the Second Lecture in a 


Course of Six on The World After the War ) 8 8 8 
FUNIYVNQUUOQUUOLIVONIVOUNYUOLUOLUYUOGVOLUVOLVUOLVUOOLGUOLIVOANUOUNUOUUUOLUUOLIVOLVUOCQVOULIOLVUOLIUOQIVOUIUOCIVOQUOUUIVOLLIOULEOOLQU0LV0O0S00000000004000000000044000000000000 00000000001 


Nov. 2. The War and the Spirit of Revolt 


Cuarrman: M. EMILE VANDERVELDE. 


The meaning of revolt fygectting the established order by violence)— 
The Spread of the Spirit of Revolt prior to the War, in the French, Italian, 
Russian and American Labour Movements—The “rebels” of the British 
Labour Movement—The revolt of the British Suffragettes and its justification 
—The revolt of Ulster, and the “ Conservative” apology for it—The counter 
revolt of the Nationalists—The Idealisation of violence by French thinkers 
and British journalists—The German contempt for internal revolt as proof 
of social degeneracy and racial J The idealisation of internal 
discipline and external dominion—The German nation in revolt against the 
world-distribution of —— power—"“ For us the war is the highest 
moral task that can be set before our people ’"—The violence of the rebel 





MRS. SIDNEY WEBB 


and the violence of the aggressor are two aspects of a common faith in the 
arbitrament of force—Must we look forward to an era of violence as the 
aftermath of the Great War, class-war alternating with race-war. 

The alternative to revolt and to war is the reign of law on the basis of 
Democracy, political and industrial—How far democratic law can be 
brought about or maintained by the use of force—The fallacy of non- 
resistance—The attempt to impose oneself forcibly on the world is a form of 
Iunacy—The right treatment of lunacy, whether in an individual, a class, 
or a nation—Is the use of force inconsistent with conduct of a genuine 
humanity ?—The lunacy of one age may be the wisdom of another—The 
function of the martyr. 


Nov. 9. The War and the Control of Wealth 


Cuarrman : THE RT. HON. ARTHUR HENDERSON, M.P. 


What the War will Cost and How we shall Pay for it—The extent to 
which (a) the “unearned income” of £700,000,000 a year of our owning 
class, and (5) the “‘ earned income "’ of our professional and business classes 
is likely to be “nationalised” by taxation—Would the nation really be 
any the poorer for a Fifteen Shillings in the Pound Income Tax, duly 
exempted, abated, graduated and differentiated ?—Our approximation 
towards equality of Incomes—The Control of Inheritance (the positive 
economic and social advantages of heavy Death Duties ; how this advantage 
can be maximised)—The Control of Capital (e¢.g., railways, mines, means of 


MR. SIDNEY WEBB 


communication, banking, tobacco, alcohol)—The Control of the Means of 
International Remittance—The hole the bankers had put the nation in on 
the outbreak of war, and what it cost the Government to get out of it—A 
Government International Remittance market—The Control of Investment 
—The ruinous results of leaving it to the Financiers to determine to what 
uses the Nation’s New Capital should be put—The Treasury Control over 
New Issues of Capital—The Nation’s discovery that it is Socialism that is 
Efficient—How far will the War drive us to Collective Ownership, Regula- 
tion, Taxation and Provision, 


Nov. 16. The War and the Demand for ‘** The 


Servile State ” 


MR. H. M. HYNDMAN. 


CHAIRMAN : 





The present demand of the Governing Class for an Enforced Maintenance 
of Social Inequality—The movement in favour of Compulsory Military 
Service—The movement in favour of “ Industrial Conscription "—The 
Munitions Act as a revival of the Elizabethan law of “ the Masterless Man ” 
—The Introduction into England of the Principle of Indentured labour— 
The Abolition of Trade Union Safeguards and the advent of “ Scientific 
Management "—The misuse of women as merely “ cheap labour "—The 
cry for Public Economy, that is to say, for stinting public expenditure on 
Public Health, Public Education, and Public Recreation—One quite possible 
aftermath of the war—The perfecting of “ the Servile State ” in the interests 
of the Profit-maker and the Rent-receiver. 

How far this tendency can be resisted by Political and Industrial De- 


Nov. 23. 





Nov. 30. 








Diplomacy After the War 


Cuarrman: MISS MARY MACARTHUR, 


MRS. SIDNEY WEBB 








mocracy—The State and Municipality as “ A iations of C rs "— 
How far Professional and Trade Union Organisation can share in the Con- 
trol of Industries and Services—Shall we develop the mind and character 
of the Manual Worker or allow the Employer “ Scientifically ” to manage 
his muscles ?—The Advent of the Woman in the Sphere of Government— 
The primary function of the State is to ensure the Nurture of the Infant, 
the Education of the Child and the Training of the Youth in the Public 
Service—The necessity of securing these advantages to the Entire Popule- 
tion—Given Univuna Training of youth in the Public Service, the utility 
of maintaining the “ Volun nlistment ” of the Adult as the method 
of recruiting each branch of the Nation’s Work—The “ larger expediency ” of 
Equality of Income as the necessary basic principle of a really free Community 


MR. BERNARD SHAW 





The Supernational Authority which will Prevent War 


Cuarrman: THE VISCOUNT HALDANE, O.M. 


MR. SIDNEY WEBB 





A FULL SYLLABUS OF THE LECTURES WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION 








Seats may now be booked. 


COURSE TICKETS: Numbered and Reserved Stalls, £1 1s, ; Numbered and 
Reserved Back or Gallery Seats, 10s, 6d.; Upper Gallery Seats, 5s, 





SINGLE LECTURE TICKETS : 


Numbered and Reserved Stalls, 53, ; Numbered and Reserved Back or Gallery Seats, 23, 6d. ; Upper Gallery Seats, 1s, 


Applications for Tickets should be sent t0 THE SECRETARY, Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, SW. 
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